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by GEORGE V. ALLEN 


Understanding: 
The One Sure Road to Peace’ 


T IS NOT BY CHANCE that graduating exercises are commonly called com- 
mencement. The traditional sheepskin is, indeed, your introduction to 
a new life, to be lived in stirring times. 

Personally, 1 am optimistic about the future, but not so blind as to deny 
that today the future presents many serious problems. Certainly the most 
serious of these is how to achieve peace with justice. 

During the past thirty years I have lived in a number of countries and 
visited and traveled in many more. The most interesting, and often the most 
valuable, part of living or traveling in different countries is to talk to people, 
to find out what they are thinking, what they want. And I have always found 
that their first thought, their deepest desire, was for peace — for a real and 
lasting peace, not just another uneasy interlude between wars. People want 
a chance to develop their lives, to give their children an education, and to 
look to a future free from the constant anxiety and dread of international 
conflict. 

Since this desire is so deep and wide, I have asked myself, I have asked 
others, why, then, do we not have permanent peace? Why is. war still the 
nightmare that haunts the world’s dreams? Why must we, even during 
periods between hot wars, constantly be faced with a cold war conflict? 

One of the chief reasons, it seems to me, lies in the almost universal 
failure of different national groups to understand each other. Xenophobia, 
the fear and distrust of strangers, one of man’s strongest emotions since the 
dawn of time, still controls men’s thinking. We not only dislike, we even 
hate people whose eyes are strangely made, as the song writer put it. We 
have a tendency, perhaps an instinctive one, to distrust people whose skin is 
a different shade or whose language or religion or customs are different from 
our own. 





* An address at Commencement Exercises of Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, June 1, 1959. 
George V. Allen, Director of the United States Information Agency, has had a distinguished diplomatic 
career. Since entering the Foreign Service in 1930 he has held consular posts in Jamaica, Shanghai, 
Patras, and Cairo; he has served in the Middle Eastern Division of the Department of State and with the 
Department's Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs; he has been an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; and he has served, at different times, as United States Ambassador to Iran, Yugoslavia, 
India, and Greece. 
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And yet time and again we have seen it demonstrated that once this 
tendency is overcome, men are able to recognize their common humanity. 
The first step is for people of different nationalities to learn more about each 
other. I do not contend that all people will automatically like each other 
better merely because they know each other better. A newspaper columnist, 
during a recent political campaign, described one of the candidates as a 
man you have to know well to dislike thoroughly. But knowledge is the 
first step toward understanding. If you understand a foreigner’s motives, you 
are likely to be tolerant of his way of life even when you do not agree with it. 


In the past, the chief barrier to international understanding has been 
the problem of communications. During recent years, however, tremendous 
strides have been made toward solving that problem, at least in the technical 
field. Today, one man standing before a microphone can communicate 
simultaneously with every nation of the entire world. Last summer the 
USIA broadcast the proceedings of a special session of the United Nations, 
live, from the floor of the U.N. Assembly room in New York to every cor- 
ner of the globe, in the five official languages of the U. N. We concentrated 
all of our seventy-six transmitters in the United States and overseas for this 
purpose, during the crucial three days of the session. This was undoubtedly 
the largest concentration of international broadcasting attempted up to the 
present time. 


Last Christmas, a short six months ago, a human voice came down to 
earth from outer space for the first time in man’s history. President Eisen- 
hower’s message of peace and good will toward all men was broadcast from 
an earth satellite which orbited the globe every ninety minutes. 

The transmission lasted only a few days, and the message was brief, but 
it was eminently appropriate, for it ushered in a great new era of communica- 
tions with a plea for peace and good will. Within a few years, both television 
and radio networks will use orbiting satellites regularly to relay messages 
to all the world. Two of these such satellites, orbiting in cadence with the 
daily revolution of the earth, but at different places in outer space, will relay 
broadcasts to every spot on the surface of the earth simultaneously. 

These new tools of communication make it possible for us, if we use them 
wisely — if we use them to build friendship rather than hatred — to make 
great progress toward international understanding. 

The barrier of language will still exist, and will be a more difficult one to 
overcome than the scientific problem of transmitting sounds. A universal 
language is still far off. Even here, however, progress is being made. The 
eagerness of people throughout the world to learn English is astonishing. 
And we Americans are at last waking up to the need at least for our people 
who work overseas to speak the language of the people with whom we live. 
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International understanding may be no longer merely a dream. It could 
become a reality, at least to a sufficient degree to enable the governments of 
the world to form an international organization strong enough to keep the 
peace. I am convinced that this will come about, and that conviction is the 
basis of my optimism for the future. 

It seems to me that the United States has a distinct and special contribu- 
tion to make toward the progressive advance of such understanding. It could 
be our most important single contribution toward human welfare. 

This young nation has demonstrated that the people of many faiths, of 
many races, can learn to live in peace with each other. To be sure, we have 
not resolved all our internal differences completely, but we have made extra- 
ordinary progress. We can serve as a model, not of perfection, but of deter- 
mination to do the job. I think we have a responsibility to do just this. 

In the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948, of which my good friend and your senior 
Senator, Karl Mundt, was one of the sponsors, the United States Govern- 
ment recognized this responsibility. The act itself states that its purpose is 
to promote “a better understanding of the United States in other countries 
and to increase mutual understanding between the people of the United 
States and the people of other countries.” To the wisdom and statesmanship 
of those words I think the future will bear witness. 

Your Senator, then Representative Mundt, and Senator Alexander Smith 
of New Jersey, were sent to Europe in the summer of 1947 on an investiga- 
tion. They learned that a very incorrect image of the United States was in 
the minds of most people abroad, and that Americans did not always have 
a true picture of the aims and aspirations of foreigners. They came home 
resolved to take the action that resulted in the legislation just mentioned. 

Then, as now, the need was to give other people as true a picture of 
America as we possibly could. It was not proposed that we try to picture 
the United States as having achieved perfection, but Congress made it clear 
that those of us engaged in this field should try to give people everywhere 
a sense of what we Americans know we are —a strong and alert democratic 
nation dedicated to man’s best capabilities. 

Fortunately for the United States, a large proportion of mankind today 
shares our aspirations for peace and a better world. Interest in America, too, 
is almost universal. People everywhere want to know what we are and what 
we do. They want to come and see us, and if they can’t do that, they want 
to read, hear, and talk about our country. 


All this, of course, gives your Government’s overseas information pro- 
gram a strong foundation on which to work. With books, magazines, re- 
leases for the local press, films, radio and TV programs, our offices overseas 
try to supply the information these people want. Using all the tools of com- 
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munication available, we try to keep the channels open for a flow of infor- 
mation and ideas in both directions. 


Cultural exchange with foreign peoples is proving one of our most 
effective approaches. As a high-ranking Indian Government official re- 
marked at the opening of an American water-color exhibit in New Delhi, 
“Politics divide, slogans irritate, but art unites.” 

The heart of our operation overseas is, in fact, our U.S. cultural centers, 
158 of them in 80 countries. In addition, the USIA cooperates in the opera- 
tion of 93 binational centers, the majority in Latin America but an increasing 
number in Europe and Asia. These centers range in size from modest little 
units managed part time by one American with the aid of a local staff to 
such great establishments as Amerika Haus in West Berlin, which is visited 
daily by some 5,000 persons, a fourth or more from East Germany. We are 
told that the Soviet determination to get the Western powers out of Berlin 
is chiefly directed at the USIA Amerika Haus and RIAS, our radio station 
in that city. The Soviets call them festering sores. We call them havens of 
democracy and freedom. 

A newspaperman from Calcutta had a rather pertinent comment recently 
on the U.S. Government’s overseas informational and cultural programs. 
C. K. Bhattacharyya told us that our materials help build “relationships 
which endure although political relationships may deteriorate.” 

I am particularly proud of this positive and constructive side of the USIA 
program. Unfortunately, we are forced at present to carry on concurrently 
certain quarrelsome activities — to correct misstatements about the United 
States and to combat misrepresentation by international Communism. We 
would have enough to do merely to overcome simple ignorance about the 
United States, but when we must strive to offset willful falsehoods, our task 
is compounded. The Communist bloc is waging the greatest international 
propaganda campaign in history, to propagandize the non-Communist world 
and to degrade the United States. In addition, they spend a great deal of 
time and effort, through jamming operations and otherwise, to prevent 
their own people from learning about the outside world. 

We try not to be propagandists in the bad sense of the word, but the 
Communist campaign of misrepresentation has to be countered, and we are 
doing it, with lashing attacks where needed. However, it isn’t the most 
appealing part of our effort. To build a true structure, not destroy false 
images, is more in keeping with the American character. 

Our cultural exchanges with foreign countries are positive, and of grow- 
ing importance. The USIA, I should hasten to add, is not the only United 
States Government effort in the cultural exchange field. Fifteen Govern- 
ment departments and agencies were represented at a recent State Depart- 
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ment meeting to discuss the coordination of the various official international 
cultural and educational programs of the United States. This may sound 
like duplication, but I do not believe the danger of duplication is very great. 
The Department of Agriculture, or Labor, or Commerce, or the Library of 
Congress, or the Smithsonian Institution, is each interested in developing 
cultural contacts with foreign officials or groups in its particular field. In 
my view, the more groups working at the problem, the better. 

There are also very many and important private programs which are 
doing outstanding work. Some of these programs are entirely nongovern- 
mental. In others, the Government either cooperates or stands by to assist 
when asked. We do both, cooperate and assist, in such programs as the 
afhliations between American colleges and similar institutions abroad. These 
colleges exchange books, magazines, records, films and even students. Some 
thirty-eight American colleges and universities are at present affiliated with 
institutions overseas. 

American cities and towns affiliate with cities and towns abroad. I 
should like to see both types of affiliations vastly expanded. 

I was pleased to note in some of the literature which your President 
sent me that Huron College frequently has welcomed foreign students. 
Perhaps you may have felt that the number of such students was too small 
to be of significance. I think even a small number is significant. The im- 
portance of the individual is a tenet of the democratic faith, and one for- 
eigner who returns from Huron College to his homeland to tell about 
America is very important. If he leaves with you a wider understanding of 
his country and his people, that, too, is equally important. It is mutual under- 
standing which the world needs. 

I am deeply honored that Huron College has seen fit to confer on me 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Social Science. Since international relations 
is one of the social sciences, I accept your distinction not only on my own 
behalf but also on behalf of my associates at USIA. That it was bestowed 
by Huron College makes it even more important since, as I have told you, 
the program with which I am now connected is, in considerable part, the 
brain child of Senator Karl Mundt. 

The legislation that bears his name launched the United States on one 
of the noblest ventures of its history —a venture based on the concept that 
honest and straightforward presentation of facts is the best basis for inter- 


national understanding. It is a venture with which I am proud to be 
connected. 





Two Poems 


by EARLE BIRNEY 


A WALK IN KYOTO 


All week, the maid tells me, bowing 

her doll’s body at my mat, is Boys’ Day. 

Also please Man’s Day, and gravely 

bends deeper. The magnolia sprig in my alcove, 

is it male? The ancient discretions of Zen were not shaped 
for my phallic western eye. There is so much discretion 
in this small bowed body of an empire — 

the wild hair of waterfalls combed straight 

in the ricefields, the inn-maid retreating 

with the face of a shut flower —I stand hunched 

and clueless as a castaway in the shoals of my room. 


When I slide my parchment door to stalk awkward 
through Lilliput gardens framed and untouchable 

as watercolors, the streets seem much the same: 

the Men are being pulled past on the strings of their engines 
the legs of the Boys are revolved by a thousand pedals 

and all the faces as taut and unfestive as Moscow’s 

or Chicago’s or mine. 


Lord Buddha help us all there is vigor enough 

in these islands and in all islands reefed and resounding 
with cities. But the pitch is high as the ping 

of cicadas, those smallstrained motors concealed 

in the propped pines by the dying river, and only 

male as the stretched falsetto of actors mincing 

the women’s roles in kabuki, or female only 

as the lost heroes womanized in the Ladies’ Opera. 
Where in these alleys jammed with competing waves 
of signs in two tongues and three scripts 

can the simple song of a man be heard? 


By the shogun palace, the Important Cultural Property 
stripped for tiptoeing schoolgirls, I stare at the staring 
penned carp that flail on each other’s backs 

to the shrunk pool’s edge for the crumbs this non-fish 
tosses. Is this the Day’s one parable? 





Or under that peeling pagoda the five hundred tons 
of hermaphrodite Word? 


At the inn I prepare to surrender again my defeated 
shoes to the bending maid. But suddenly the closed 
lotus opens to a smile and she points 

over my shoulder above the sagging tiles to where 
high in the bare sky and huge as Gulliver 

a carp is rising golden and fighting 

thrusting its paper body up from the fist 

of a small boy on an empty roof higher 

and higher into the endless winds of the world. 


MARITIME FACES 


As the waters grey, grace meets you 

but only in gulls that hook on the wind 
are easily shaken loose 

curve to the curving wave 


Not these the hint of Canada 

nor yet the solid sentry bergs 

beside the insubstantial palaces 

of fog your ship salutes 

but here where heads of Hebridean mould 
toss in crusted dories, hard fingers 

sift a living from the drowned 

and drowning Banks 


Smell now the landsmell, sweet spruce in the air 
but note, remember, how boxer waves 

bully these shores, battling and billowing 

into the stone’s weakness, bellowing 

down the deepening caverns 

smashing the slate with unappeasable fists 


See at last the crouched hills 
at bay with the ocean 
the old laconic resourceful hills 


Something of this in the maritime faces 
London, England 





Two Poems 


by GEORGE SEFERIS 


AN OLD MAN ON THE RIVER BANK 


Cairo, 20 July 1942 
And yet we must consider how we advance. 
To feel is not enough, nor to meditate, nor to move 
nor to bring the body into danger in an old embrasure 
when the boiling oil and molten lead furrow the walls. 


And yet we must consider towards what we advance, 

not as our pain wills it, and our hungry children 

and the chasm of the companions’ calling from the opposite shore; 

nor as it is whispered by the blackened light in a temporary hospital, 

the pharmaceutic glimmer on the pillow of the youth operated upon at noon; 

but in some other fashion, I might wish to say as 

the long river that emerges from the great lakes enclosed deep in Africa, 

which was once a god and then became a road and a benefactor, a judge and 
delta; 

which is never the same, as the ancient scholars taught, 

and yet the same body always remains, the same bed, and the same symbol, 

the same orientation. 


I want no more than to speak simply, to be granted this grace. 

Because we have burdened the song with so much music that it is 
gradually sinking 

and we have adorned our art so much that its features have been 
eaten away by the gold 

and it is time for us to say our piece because tomorrow the soul will 
set sail. 


If pain is human we are not human beings merely to suffer pain; 

that is why I think so much these days of the great river, 

this meaning which advances among herbs and greenery 

and beasts that graze and drink, men who sow and harvest, 

great tombs even and small habitations of the dead. 

This current which goes on its way and which is not so different from 
the blood of men 

and the eyes of men when they look straight beyond without fear in 
their hearts, 

without the daily tremor for trivialities or even greater things; 





when they look straight beyond like the wayfarer who is used to 
gauging his road by the stars, 

not like us, the other day, gazing on the closed garden of a sleeping 
Arab house, 

behind the lattices the cool garden changing shape, growing larger 
and diminishing, 

changing, as we gazed, the shape of our desire and uur heart, 

in the drop of midday, we the patient dough of a world which casts 
us out and kneads us, 

caught in the embroidered nets of a life which was right and 
then turned to dust and sank in the sands 

leaving behind it only that vague swaying of a tall palm, rocking us giddy. 


From MYTHICAL STORY 


We did not know them 
it was hope deep down that said 
we had known them since early childhood. 
We saw them perhaps twice and then they took to the ships; 
cargoes of coal, cargoes of grain, and our friends 
forever lost beyond the ocean. 
Dawn finds us beside the weary lamp 
drawing clumsily on paper, with great effort, 
ships mermaids or sea-shells; 
at twilight we go down to the river 
because it shows us the way to the sea; 
and we spend the nights in cellars that smell of tar. 


Our friends have left us 


perhaps we never saw them, perhaps 
we met them when asleep 
still brought us close to the breathing wave 
perhaps we seek them because we seek the other life 
beyond the statues. 


Translated from the Greek 
by Edmund Keeley 


Princeton, New Jersey 





PARABLE 


Milton Kessler 


In the season of the mother wave 

The diamond-candled fish rise 

Out of the ebon of the undersea 

As moons through braided vapours. 

Cool is the sea on their emerald eyes 

As they shimmer forth to the wave’s wide hollow. 


Seen as an eel in the eye of the sun 
The mother wave rolls as spayed whales 
Yoked by the ache of the bud undone 


Fierce toward the blade of the coral reef. 


In the moment of the mother wave 
The diamond candled fish rise 
Into the ebon of the primal womb 
As suns through lunar caverns. 


Warm is the foam on their lucent eyes 
And they swell as seeds in the wave’s wide hollow. 


But over the spine of the crippled shoals 
Down on the blade of the coral reef 
Splintered the wave as a shattered globe 
Splitting the bulb back to the nub 
Loosing the fish back to the sea. 
Columbus, Ohio 





by ROBERT E. KNOLL 


Spenser and the 
Voyage of the Imagination 


HE Complete Spenser lay open on my disordered desk, among un- 

graded themes and unanswered letters. The pressing business of daily 

experience (grades, committees, manuscripts) demanded my attention, 
and still my mind returned to Muiopotmos, that ancient minor poem. There 
in my cubicle of an office, it became for me less an escape from my ordinary 
responsibilities than a door into larger experience. The horizons stretched, 
and I lived in another world. At least for a moment I evaded my own per- 
sonality and participated in a society wider than my own. Those lines in 
the poem describing the rape of Europa by Zeus in the guise of a bull 
attracted me. I thought of Spenser at the time he wrote them. Idly I re- 
called all that his poem and this passage suggested, all the stories and places 
and people that were associated with those few lines, all the disparate ideas 
that dwelt happily and illogically together in my head. 


Spenser’s Irish life and my own American existence had little similarity. 
Spenser in 1590 lived in an untamed, more than half barbaric Ireland, 
remote from the cultural centers of Europe. I could picture his castle, Kil- 
colman in County Cork, its walls eight feet thick, protecting him and his 
household against marauding tribes, walls built of native stone and covered 
with that growth that turns everything green in Ireland, that fortress, 
standing on its promontory overlooking Spenser’s generous fields, his thou- 
sand acres. Neither poor nor neglected, Spenser was an English pioneer in 
the Elizabethan wild west, in Ireland. I thought how daily he had to oversee 
the cultivation of his fields and how constantly he sought to find and settle 
expatriated English in these wilds. It was his duty to help colonize this alien 


land. The colonists and their property were his responsibility; he must see 
to their wants. 


I thought of Spenser there, in the face of a hostile Irish population whose 
land had been confiscated for the likes of him, Spenser in that land of lakes 
and rivers which he was to celebrate in his verse. He found Ireland a kind 
of demi-Eden, an Eden inhabited by savages. He knew these tribesmen 


Robert E. Knoll is an associate professor of English at the University of Nebraska. Author of Robert 
McAlmon, Expatriate Writer and Publisher (1957, with introduction by William Carlos Williams, 1959) 
and editor of Contrasts (1955, 1959), he is at present, as a Fellow of the Woods Foundation, writing a 
book at the British Museum on the dramas of Ben Jonson. 
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could neither be ruled by themselves nor by others. He knew that their 
dwellings were more pig sties than houses and that their manners were of 
the Dark Ages. In the summers whole populations moved with their cattle 
to uncultivated areas or the mountains and neglected their agriculture. And 
though their cows gave good enough milk, the milking vessels were so ill 
kempt that those they held under their cows were often furred half an inch 
thick with filth. With Irish superstition, they thought it unlucky to clean 
these milking pails. Their food generally, Spenser knew, was uncivilized: 
customarily they drew blood from living animals for a kind of blood sausage, 
and the oatmeal of which they made their cakes — their only bread — in 
color was often indistinguishable from dirt. Nor did they keep themselves 
clean; their odor offended his nostrils, his Elizabethan nostrils, accustomed 
though they were to strong Elizabethan stenches. Apparently the odors 
offended only foreign noses, Spenser must have thought. They certainly 
did not keep the Irish sexes apart: the bonds of matrimony were notoriously 
lax and the promiscuous generation of children was very common indeed, 
he reported to his English friends at home. Filth and irresponsibility, divorce 
and concubinage, family feuds and scorn of civil discipline: a savage place. 
But, I thought as I sat there in the afternoon sun, Spenser had loved 
Ireland though he had hated the Irish, and in addition to English yeomen 
he had peopled this countryside with classic nymphs and Greek goddesses. 
When in Muiopotmos he writes of classic Europa and the classic bull, he 
describes the Irish, not the Aegean, coast. And Europa, far from being a 
Phoenician princess, might surely have been one of those lovely Celtic girls 
of Ireland. The Rape of Europa. I could almost say Spenser’s lines. They 
nage .. . Jove did abuse 
Europa like a-Bull, and on his backe 
Her through the sea did beare; so lively seene, 
That it true sea, and true Bull ye would weene. 


And the description continues. The scholars have puzzled over the picture 
described in those stanzas. “Spenser may have had in mind some tapestry or 
a description more detailed than Ovid’s account of the Rape of Europa,” 
Professor Bush wrote years ago, and Professor Renwick has written, “An 
admirable development — so clearly visualized as to suggest that Spenser 
knew a good picture of the ‘Rape of Europa.’” As I sat in my office in 
Nebraska that afternoon, my mind turned, not to these scholarly conjectures, 
at least at first, but to the Greece out of which that story of Europa and Zeus 
had come. My mind moved a thousand miles from Ireland to the ancient 
Aegean, and I thought of those rugged shores, and broad white beaches on 
which the sea and the girls both played in ancient times. I thought of the 
hills beyond the sand, the mountains as the ancient Greeks called them, hills 
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forested and dark in those remote times, hills beyond hills, each darker 
than the one before, rugged, irregular, mysterious. And above them the sky, 
so blue as not to be believable. In my mind I moved the blue sky of the 
French Riviera to Greece and settled it down over the dark and wooded 
hills that were populated (like Spenser’s Ireland) with ghosts of nymphs 
and satyrs, ghosts that even now are not wholly expelled. 


As I sat there in my cream-plastered office, a battered radiator behind 
me, I thought of Arcadia and the poets singing in their competition, con- 
tending for a fleecy lamb or a wooden drinking bowl, competing for an 
immortality which was, in its way, independent of them and the songs they 
sang. Perhaps one of them sang of Europa and the fascination she must have 
felt when the bull (who was, everybody knew, Zeus himself) when the bull, 
I say, came among her companions to abduct her. On the white beaches, 
fronting the legendary sea, on that strip between the water and the gloomy 


and inhabited wood, Europa so long ago placed her hand on those hya- 
cinthine curls. . . 


He kneels, lies down 
and stretching out 
a foreleg licks himself 


about the hoof 


Then stays 

with half-closed eyes, 
Olympian commentary on 
the bright passage of days. 


The round sun 
smooths his lacquer 
through 

the glossy pinetrees 


His substance hard 
as ivory or glass — 
through which the wind 
yet plays — 

Milkless 


he nods 

the hair between his horns 
and eyes matted 

with hyacinthine curls 


I thought of Europa so long ago, enamoured of the beauty of the beast, fol- 
lowing as he led her away from her companions, gently, Olympian in his 
masculine beauty, and Europa yielding and charmed. And then the sudden 
seizure and Europa carried into the sea on his back, half reluctant, half 
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willing, crying out to her companions who ran along the shore wailing to 
one another and to her. I thought of the deserted girls; how did they explain 
all this to Europa’s royal father I wondered; how did they justify their fail- 
ure to protect his royal daughter? And I thought of Europa’s future, there 
in Crete (where Zeus was to take her) mothering Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
those judges of the underworld, and Sarpedon, who lived for three genera- 
tions; I thought of Europa, there in the sea, the maiden at once eager and 
frighted, caught in her inexorable destiny. 

Well, I liked that passage from Spenser, well beyond its poetic merits, 
I suppose. Reading it one day, Titian’s “Rape of Europa” — it hangs in the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston — rose in my mind’s eye. There 
in the oil were the central figures of the bull, garlands of flowers still bound 
around his horns, placed there I knew by the maidens who now ran excitedly 
along the shore, gesturing and protesting. There too was Europa, on the 
bull’s back where she had climbed, her draperies floating gracefully off in 
the wind, one hand lifted as a signal to her deserted companions, one of her 
lovely legs raised in maiden protest against her abduction. There in the 
picture was the wine dark sea, and there were the hills. And in the bull’s 
eye I could see Zeus’s passion. Above in the clear sky, two cupids flew 
tumbling against one another, accompanying and guiding the bull. In the 
picture I found all the details of Spenser’s poem, as clear and as fresh in the 


paint as in the words. Two geniuses, independently and separately, gave a 
validity to that far time and that far place. 

Not two geniuses really, but three. Both Spenser and Titian drew, in 
their sixteenth century way, on a common source, on Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
That I knew too, and I turned to the newest, gayest (American) translation 
by Rolfe Humphries of the Roman’s account of Europa’s story: 


. . . gradually the princess 
Loses all fear, and he lets her pat his shoulder, 
Twine garlands in his horns, and she grows bolder, 
Climbs on his back, of course all unsuspecting, 
And he rises, ever so gently, and slowly edges 
From the dry sand toward the water, further and further, 
And swimming now, with the girl, trembling a little 
And looking back to the land, her right hand clinging 
Tight to one horn, and the other resting easy 
Along the shoulder, and her flowing garments 
Filling and fluttering in the breath of the sea-wind. 


This passage in Spenser’s old poem united for me the minds of three gen- 
iuses: Ovid, the sophisticated Augustan, at home at courts, at home in the 
world, recording the myths of his religion, a religion he even yet in all his 
worldly wisdom could not entirely disbelieve; and Titian, in Venice, aged, 
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with a fame to which even emperors stooped; and Spenser, in Ireland, alone, 
remote from the centers of learning and patronage. Here in these lines three 
geniuses met and spoke to me. 

As I walked the streets of Lincoln — remote from Venice and Rome, 
nearly as remote as Ireland —I thought of Spenser and Titian and Ovid. 
And I became convinced that Spenser must have seen the Titian painting. 
There were details in the poem that were not in Ovid, and yet these same 
details were in Titian. Cupids for example; there were no cupids in Ovid. 
And the girls on the shore. . . . 1 looked at the Spenser again. Of course. 
Spenser must have known the painting; Spenser had a double inspiration 
for his lines. The picture for which Professor Bush of Harvard and Professor 
Renwick of Oxford were looking was, surely, the most celebrated Rape of 
Europa in existence, and it was in Boston. And yet, and yet. . .. How could 
Spenser (who was never out of the British Isles) come to know the painting? 
That painting never came to England, nor to Ireland. Completed in Venice 
after three years’ labor — or so at least Titian wrote to Philip II who had 
ordered it—in October 1559 it was shipped from Genoa to Spain with 
several other pictures; Diana and Actaeon, a companion picture, was one of 
them. When these paintings came to Madrid, for more than a century they 
hung in the Galeria Baja del Jardin de los Emperadores where the great and 
the noble could see them. And in my home in Nebraska I puzzled how 
Elizabethan Spenser in Ireland could have known Italian pictures locked up 
in Spain. 

One can imagine Venice in those days when Titian worked on the paint- 
ings. Though her glory was passing (westward, westward the world 
moved), Venice did not know. The Grand Canal was crowded with boats 
carrying passengers from all over the world: Turkey and the Levant; one 
saw a Chinaman now and then, and more commonly Muscovites. The 
Doge’s palace with its dungeons sat in the sun, its yellow brown bricks per- 
haps brighter than now, made lighter in contrast to the dark water beside 
them and the brilliant sky above. The gilded domes of San Marco sparkled 
next door — three gold domes, like three heaps of gold, the gold to which 
this city dedicated itself. And I could imagine Titian in 1559. Already 
eighty years old, he was destined to live yet two more decades, And in this 
year of The Rape of Europa he must have felt a recrudescence of imaginative 
power, for the mythological pictures of 1559 had a vitality, a glorious delight 
in the physical world that could only be compared to Titian’s paintings of 
— was it possible? — generations before. There was a sweep about them, 
a freedom, a glorious richness of color and a circumstantiality never before 
seen. How the swells of Venice must have angled for invitations to see these 
masterpieces as they awaited yet another glazing in Titian’s studio. Over 
and over Titian painted them, fifty times perhaps, reaching for exactly the 
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right tones and the exact highlights, the subtlest colors and shades. Who 
knows now how many layers of varnish and pigment lie between those 
finished outer surfaces and the canvas underneath? Who dares track that 
genius brush? 

And Titian the man. A self-portrait done when he was about eighty 
shows him seated at a table. Bearded, his beard still dark, he wears a black 
skull cap and furs lie over his shoulders. One hand is stretched authorita- 
tively before him, the other rests on his left leg, his arm slightly akimbo. 
This face, against this dull ground, is imperious. It has majesty. For all the 
sensuous detail of his paintings, this man is not frivolous. Under his beard 
his mouth is straight; his nose is large, he looks steadily off to the left — 
his eyes are unwavering. He is a patriarch. He might have been a doge. 
No visionary, no idle dreamer, he knows the price and the cost, and he'll 
pay no more. The world for him is a hard bargain and he was not brought 
up in moneyed Venice for nothing. The man in this picture did not suffer 
fools gladly, and no pope could summon him! Here is the most imperious 
of painters. No wonder Charles V stooped to retrieve his dropped brush. 
What king could fail to bow? This aristocrat painted what Spenser strove 
to write. In the work of both there is a gorgeous luxuriousness. No wonder 
Spenser responded to these pictures — or would have if he’d seen them, and 
he must have seen them. The detail they share is too close for accident. But 
how? What copy did he find? 

Spenser’s patron, Sir Philip Sidney, might be a clue. That prince of 
chivalry responded to Titian’s kind of painting, that we know. When he 
was in Titian’s Venice he had his portrait done, by Veronese, Titian’s genius 
student. It must have been Sidney who brought Titian’s pictures to Spenser. 
Philip Sidney went to Venice in the winter of 1573-74, a member of one of 
the greatest houses of England: was he not nephew to Leicester, Elizabeth’s 
long-time favorite? And in Italy he must have seen the paintings of Titian, 
must have walked in Titian’s famous gardens, those gardens to which only 
the most select were admitted, now in Titian’s extreme old age. He must 
have seen copies of the glorious mythological paintings that were hidden 
in the recesses of Philip’s garden gallery. And like a Renaissance prince, he 
must have taken copies of them home to remote England. Perhaps he took 
oil reproductions back with him, over the mountains to Vienna through 
Germany to England. But I think not. I think more likely he took en- 
gravings. He must have rediscovered them among his luggage when at 
last he was at leisure in Penshurst in Kent. 

I say he must have had copies of these pictures because ten years later, 
when he was writing the Arcadia for his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
in his story he describes a picture in a dainty-garden house: “There was 
Diana when Actaeon saw her bathing, in whose cheeks the painter had 
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set such a color, as was mixed between shame and disdaine; and one of her 
foolish nymphs, who weeping and withal lowring, one might see the work 
man meant to set forth tears of anger.” Sidney seems to be describing 
Titian’s Actaeon and Diana, companion picture to the Rape of Europa. Sid- 
ney’s description recalls Titian’s picture more than Ovid’s original story, 
just as Spenser’s description of Europa is closer to the Titian than the story 


illustrated. Sidney and Spenser are both closer to Titian than to Ovid, their 
common source. 


When one loosens one’s fancy, one can reconstruct the circumstances. 
Philip Sidney in Italy gathering copies of pictures by the renowned Titian; 
Sidney giving his copy of the Rape of Europa to Spenser who just then in 
the late 1570’s was remaking English verse. Beyond this, I can imagine 
Spenser carrying the Italian engraving from remote England to remoter 
Ireland where he turned briefly in 1590 from the Faerie Queene to Muio- 
potmos and there described the picture Sidney had brought out of Italy for 
him. 

Perhaps sometimes Spenser looked up from his manuscript at the pic- 
ture that Sir Philip Sidney had brought him — Sidney who was dead now 
— and thought of the world out of which this picture had come: its sun and 
color and splendor. Perhaps sometimes he thought of the classic world which 
had given birth to the story of Europa and the bull, of the Aegean and the 
wine dark sea. Perhaps Spenser looked down over his fields which never 
seemed to get cultivated, down through his garrison windows in this enemy 
land and sometimes sighed for a kinder life than the one destiny had cast 
for him. Looking toward distant hills, he could not know that this castle, 
his castle, was to be stormed and demolished by rebellious Irish, that his 
infant son was to die in its flames, that just before the end of the century 
he was to die in a back street of London, for lack of bread, Ben Jonson was 
to say, to die, his great poem, The Faerie Queene, unfinished. Spenser could 
not know that his hand now in 1590 was in its last decade. Looking over his 
green and foreign fields, Spenser would not have sighed for long; there was 
too much work for that; barbaric Ireland to civilize and cultivate, and Eng- 
land for whom he was called to write an epic. He must have returned to 
his papers with a sigh, thinking he saw his destiny before him. 

And I, in Nebraska, returned to my disordered desk, in my cubicle of 
an office, to attend to the pressing business of my day. 





Two Poems 


by MALCOLM BRADBURY 


PROTHALAMIUM 


Is this your soft bedroom? Is this the door 
You opened nightly, as you slipped into 
This simple fastness, where your self could spread 


Into the easy darkness, as you slept 
Your childhood time away? 


Are these the wallpapers you stared at when, 
Young and freshcheeked, a little girl in school, 
You said your wide-eyed prayers, and thought a bit 
Of handsome men who'd take you from all this, 
Your pretty-papered room 


And this warm house, and this white-sheeted bed, 
Into a world too big for little girls 

Where love would bite like spiders, and, on fire, 
Would chew like puppies at your fleecy soul, 

Your plain and unfrilled soul? 


Is this the wooden bed where out of peace 
Into a nightly peace your young mind slipped 
And ran to life, and brought it brightly in 
And laid it on the coverlet, and said 

Look what a thing I’ve found? 


And like a flower that passes perfume out 
Into the air, life blew about your room 
Tunnelling into your bed and then at last 
Looking for entrance penetrated in 

And put a lover there. 





Oh, what a trick life plays on little girls 
Who trust and do not know that spies abound 
Behind the marble washstand; this safe place 
Is never, never safe, for peace is cheap. 

Thus life says, child, grow up. 


So bite my ear and let the blood run down 
Oh stain the sheets and break the run of peace; 
Scatter this soft air, scented like a pine — 
Smell all the dead men on old Europe’s plains 
And then be as before. 


The squeak of your old door, the wooden bed, 
The marble washstand, pretty papered walls, 
The bitter evening when the horse was shot, 
The twisted bones in Dachau; let them play 
Epithalamium for you, and me. 


A NOTE ON MARTIN LUTHER 


“Where is the honest man, and who is kind ? 
Design me some fair peace, and ease my mind. 
But do not take me by the easy way — 

Change all the form and texture of our day.” 


So Martin Luther, treading down the street, 
And there envisions, stamped beneath his feet, 
Cathedral pomp and splendor, worshipped gold, 
Shadows beneath cool walls, the faded old 


Ritual gone, the papal law put down. 

Mist in the morning, winding through the town 
Of ancient Wittenburg. The matins bell 

Pulses across the fields. What might it tell 





To farmer, scholar, pederast and thief? 
To what sharp guilts does it afford relief? 
God in the mind imparts the glow of sin 
And like a begging friar it mingles in 


The daily way of life. Rain in the street, 
The traffic passing. Should our life be meet 

For all of them, the vain, the fools, the lonely? 
Life is a food for careful palates only. 


There was a silence; man is that which comes 
And breaks the silence. In the dark there drums 
His lonely heartbeat; so he turns to harm, 
Invokes destruction, just to keep him warm. 


Much of a kind — birth is disposed us blindly — 
Our life goes on, bestowing death unkindly, 
Offering minutes, yet within the flowing 

Of time, at once the days and seasons knowing. 


“The Bible is for all; let Latin go,” 

Says Martin Luther, “Let the people know 
That sin is man’s own work, and he must pay 
Within himself the price, or else decay.” 


That’s he, the good man righting wrongs, past doubt 
His vestments he has shed, his hair grows out 

Much as his conscience, paying what is due, 

Breaks all the bounds, and sees the world anew. 


Nottingham, England 





Two Poems 


by CELESTE TURNER WRIGHT 


ETRUSCAN PRINCESS 


One face had brought perfection to his life; 
The powerful Etruscan set apart 

Profoundest rocky chambers where his wife 
Might rest secure in earth as in his heart. 


Medallions petal-thin adorned her breast, 
The airy gold embossed with lotus-leaves; 

Ambergris breathed from pendants on her vest; 
Her armbands ruffled into golden sleeves. 


Her couch was bronze, embellished Cyprianwise; 
Round her stood bowls of honey, oil, and grain; 
Silvery panthers with enamelled eyes 
Leaned from the rims to menace the profane. 


A final ray of torchlight on her face... 
Our treasures perish in the common air; 
So that unchangefulness might guard the place, 
His own last shelter must be otherwhere. 


Twenty-five centuries, the secret kept; 
Twenty-five hundred years he had his way 

Before men could discover where she slept — 
Burst in with clamor and the light of day. 


A moment they beheld her in repose, 

Lovely — the wonder almost made them blind — 
And then her soft dust scattered like a rose, 

Leaving the golden ornaments behind. 





ARCH OF TRIUMPH 


Provence 


Ensculptured here upon the arch 
Was all that made him proud: 

His brazen trumpets on the march, 
His captives in a crowd... 


Javelin, trident, galley’s beak, 
Battering-engine, tower; 
The cornucopias bespeak 


Conquest of fruit and flower. 


Townward today the arch presents 
A countenance as clear 

As these old triumphs to his sense 
When he was charioteer. 


The figures on the other side, 
Stung by the desert’s breath, 
Are now obliterate as pride, 
Impersonal as death. 
Davis, California 





by WILL G. MOORE 


Humane Studies in England and 


the United States: An Oxford View" 


HE EuROPEAN SCHOLAR who is privileged to visit America may learn 

as much as the American scholar who goes to Europe. Both are 

brought face to face with new activities, new methods, new views. 
This good fortune has been my lot during the past year, and I owe a partic- 
ular debt to the University of Utah for giving me the chance to discuss, 
with scholars in a field related to my own, some problems of university 
teaching. Criticism and question enabled me to clarify what I had been 
doing in Oxford for over twenty years. It allowed me to compare two 
university systems which at first sight seemed divergent: ours being tradi- 
tional and yours experimental; ours geared to the abler student and suiting 
smaller numbers than yours. Yet it was interesting to find how much two 
such systems had in common. Basically I suppose that the needs, and the 
behavior, of students are in all countries the same. This may at least be my 
excuse for trying to reproduce here the main points over which the discussion 
ranged. 

Broadly speaking, the teaching of the Humanities in Britain would seem 
to have four characteristics. It is directed to the individual. It is conducted 
on traditional lines. It is linked to the study of language. It claims to be 
pursued according to scientific method. These features, until I looked at 
them from a distance, seemed to me either self-evident, or haphazard. But 
American comment suggests that they may be attempts to deal with con- 
ditions that face any large-scale program of higher study. 

The tutorial method is said to have been started by Socrates. It is still 
the preferred method of instruction in the older British universities, and is 
approached whenever possible in the others. It is I suppose out of the ques- 
tion in state universities with many thousands of students. But it implies a 
philosophy of study which may be attainable in other ways. It is a simple 
and even an informal system in its working. Every student meets his tutor 
weekly during term (that is, in twenty-four weeks of the year) to read and 





* From informal remarks, “Literary Studies at Oxford,” given April 10, 1959, at the annual dinner 
of the English Department, University of Utah. Professor Moore, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and University Lecturer in French, served during 1958-59 as visiting professor at Berkeley. 
Before going to Oxford he lectured at the universities of Strasbourg and Manchester. He is Romance 
editor of the Modern Language Review and former Secretary of the Modern Humanities Research 
Association. His published work includes books on Moliére and Balzac. 
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discuss the week’s work as previously arranged by both student and tutor. 
Often two or three students doing the same work will meet the tutor to- 
gether. (My own practice in such a case is to hear one essay and to keep 
the rest and go over them a day or two later with the students.) In some 
faculties small groups of six to ten replace this scheme and short papers are 
read each week; this approaches the seminar method and is more applicable 
to graduate work. In theory the advantages of the tutorial method are con- 
siderable. The student is free to say and do what he likes in preparing and 
presenting his work. He may ask for reading, he may choose his own read- 
ing; he may even rely on a cheap manual or a friend’s essay. The lazy 
student will take advantage of this, and appear stupider than he is, in hopes of 
forcing the tutor to do most of the talking. If either party, student or tutor, 
wishes to avoid mental exertion, the hour is frustrating and time-wasting. 
This is so even with the student, much more common, who is prepared to 
absorb but not to think, who waits for material to take down. Born note- 
takers are not transformed overnight into keen enquirers. 

But these defects are a consequence of the nature of the method. Its 
whole success depends on the fact that the choice and initiative lie with the 
student. The teacher is there to help, not to dictate. In Oxford we say, not 
that Mr. X is being taught by Mr. Y, but that Mr. X “is reading” with Mr. 
Y. The difference is capital. The pace is set, as in true learning it must be, 
by the learner. The teacher is a mature and advanced learner, working with 
him more than judging him. The good student, the future civil servant or 
lawyer or teacher or administrator, thus learns to be responsible for state- 
ments, to weigh evidence, to see the difference between specious presenta- 
tion and sound argument, to doubt his authorities until he can control what 
they tell him. Is not this what a university exists to do? 

The method is breaking down, owing to increased numbers and to the 
waste of time involved. The way out of our dilemma, and perhaps out of 
yours also, would seem to be adaptation: class work for those who learn 
best in that way, who do not hope to do more than collect known facts; 
independent treatment for the abler and the more enquiring. This may be 
a way of keeping one of the great legacies of the medieval university, that 
owes its very name (pace J. H. Newman) to the fact that it was “the whole 
body of masters and scholars” working together. We have largely lost in 
this age the concept of the single pursuit of truth by both juniors and seniors. 
Yet in the last resort it may be the only way in which truth can be pursued. 

The second characteristic of the way in which Humanities are taught is 
common to all places of learning that I know. The process is traditional. 
Even in America, the land of improvisation, you keep to the tools of learning 
that were used in the earliest universities. Students still get their knowledge 
from books and from lectures. A certain number, chiefly scientists, learn 
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from demonstration. Visual aids have not so far changed the method. The 
student copies the information from the lantern slide as he does from book 
or lecture. The ancient tool of instruction known as the lecture comes in 
for much criticism from the young in Europe. My impression of American 
student audiences is that they are less critical of the method; they know no 
other; they take many more than our students have to take; perhaps as a 
result they listen wearily, listless and submissive, showing few signs of eager 
attention. At Oxford we find that competition is good for lectures. The 
lecturer knows that if he is not clear or interesting he will get no audience. 
Yet some lecturers do not seem to mind this. Most of us still lecture badly; 
none of us has been trained (except by wartime conditions) in the technique 
of lecturing. Lectures on lectures are occasionally given but usually by 
psychologists who rarely seem to heed their own rede. 


The point is that most ways of learning are passive ways; they consist 
in absorbing, not in reacting. At its best the tutorial method is an antidote, 
but only for the few. It was an American definition of lecture notes that 
described them as material passing from the lecturer to the student without 
going through the mind of either, and any teacher will know the truth 
that there is in this. If the Scholar, as Emerson said, is Man thinking, then 
most university courses seem to miss out the thinking. We should not com- 
plain if the outsider cannot resist propaganda or snap judgements. Is the 
graduate any more likely to do so? 

Students of the humanities here face a difficulty that does not worry 
scientists. Their laboratories are places in which they learn by practicing, by 
experimenting, by doing. In our subjects there is so little that they can do. 
Practices have to be invented, visits to sites and museums, tours abroad, 
theatre courses and the like. Yet the future of the “arts” subjects as we call 
them depends on new methods, on the constant stimulus of interest, on the 
introduction of variety into lectures and exercises. Theory dies if merely 
purveyed: it has to be tried out, doubted, varied. 

The next characteristic I have singled out may surprise some, but I 
think it is true both of England and America that the Humanities are studied 
with emphasis on language. Many students resent this. Those who study 
English object to the Anglo-Saxon; those who study law to the Latin; those 
who study ancient history and philosophy to the high level Latin and Greek 
that is in the Oxford Moderations syllabus; those who study history to the 
requirement of one or more foreign tongues, and even those who study 
modern literature to philology. Yet the Oxford Honor Schools of Litera- 
ture all include language in their title and program. It is thought important 
that the student should approach literature through language, as literature 
is itself a use and function of language. It is an uneasy partnership in prac- 
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tice, but the grumbles of the specialists at either end of the scale may be 
discounted. The student who studies the one without the other is limiting 
his view. It is a great thing for a teacher to witness the dawning conscious- 
ness of language as a gate leading to a civilization or to intimacy with a 
work of art. The student who comes to literature through language is 
usually more observant of the finer points, more conscious of the nature 
of speech and of the texture of any piece of fine language. We would agree 
I think that in these days, when technics are invading our vocabulary, the 
sense of and for language is a precious possession. This too is where the 
arts student has the advantage over the scientist. Science today seems impos- 
sible to convey or describe without jargon. 

This brings me to the fourth point, which is our attempt to make the 
teaching of the humanities a discipline as scientific as those imposed by 
any of the natural sciences. It is common knowledge that many students 
choose an arts subject, especially literature, and therein the literature of their 
own language, because they think they can then read what they like. They 
are disturbed when a teacher tells them that he has nothing to do with 
their tastes, that they can go on reading what they like. His task is to make 
them study literature or history. To get the facts, assess the evidence and reach 
an intellectual conclusion, that is their job, as much as if they were deal- 
ing with problems of biology. It is just not true that in literature you can 
think what you like, that in history all is a matter of opinion. The handling 
of evidence is as important in a university as it is in a law court. 

As to whether this and similar issues are debated in America, as they 
are in Europe, I would not of course know. Unless they are, then the im- 
mediate utility and attraction of the “sciences” will attract the best students 
and someday the need will be felt for men of judgement, able, as Newman 
once said, “to see many things together as parts of one whole,” the quality 
that he called “true enlargement of mind.” To continue with Emerson: 
“The scholar in the degenerate state becomes the parrot of other men’s 
thinking.” Since 1837 we have had ample evidence of what he meant. In 
this day of technical wonders, the challenge to the imagination of youth is 
most easily made by the teacher of science, unless he squander his patrimony 
with dry technicalities. But there will always be students who feel the 
challenge of art and ideas and the past. It is for the universities to show 
that preparation to meet this challenge can be just as rigorous and methodical 
as the other more apparently scientific training can be. When the very 
existence of universities is in danger, when they exist in modern society as 
islands in the midst of an ocean of vulgarity, which may one day cut off their 
source of supply, should we not say of universities what Matthew Arnold 
said of Christianity: we cannot do without them, but we cannot do with 
them as they are ? 





by JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


The Tragedy of South Africa’ 


CARCELY A CENTURY has passed since David Livingstone told a Cambridge 
University audience, “I direct your attention to Africa.” Today, Africa 
does not wait for our attention; it commands it. Territories and peoples 

which a decade ago were unknown, unfamiliar, or exotic, now have leaped 
to front-page prominence — Ghana has become an independent state; Nige- 
ria will become independent next year; most of French Africa has become 
virtually independent, either within the French Union, or outside, as Guinea 
has chosen to be; even in the Belgian Congo, traditionally recognized as a 
placid society, riots have announced that African nationalism has arrived 
as a force to be reckoned with; and Nyasaland has erupted against the white 
Rhodesians’ conception of what the whites call “racial partnership.” Within 
a very short time the last remnants of colonial control will have disappeared 
from most of Africa, to be replaced by black states whose future relation- 
ship to the West is most uncertain. Romain Gary, the distinguished novelist 
and French Consul General in Los Angeles, recently expressed this pessimis- 
tic evaluation of the prospects: 


I am not optimistic. I do not think that civilization in Africa has reached 
the point where the principles of the West can be safely implemented and are 
sure to win. 

Some Americans believe that the ultra-nationalism of colonial people stops 
when they achieve independence, and that it is then possible to negotiate with them 
enduring treaties on commerce and other matters. Some in France believe this too. 

This may well prove to be a fallacy. Nationalism has a strange way of devour- 
ing itself. The extremist always outruns the moderate. . . . 

. .. the leaders who have been imbued with Western ideals may be overrun 
by the new nationalists. And the new nationalists may cut their own throats just 
to prove that the throats were independent. 


The Pakistan representative to the United Nations, Prince Aly Khan, 
better known for his romantic activities than for his work as a statesman, 
told Los Angeles reporters, “It would be much better if your country picked 
strategic allies whom they could trust. It would be better to give them more 


aid. At present you are aiding some countries which might fight for you 
a half a day and then quit. . . .” 





*A paper presented May 1, 1959, at the University of Utah, sponsored by Phi Alpha Theta, 
the Institute of American Studies, and the Extension Division. Dr. Galbraith, author of The Hudson's 
Bay Company as an Imperial Factor (1958), is professor of history at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, where he is associated with the newly organized center for African Studies. As a Ford 
Fellow in 1956 he studied the British High Commission Territories in South Africa and has published 
several articles on his findings. 
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Appraised by the criteria of national self-interest, the Union of South 
Africa would seem to be well qualified for American support. At the tip 
of a seething continent, the Union has thus far remained immune from 
serious disorder. Its government is firmly in control, with no prospect of 
its being overthrown in the foreseeable future, and there is no question that 
in the East-West conflict, it is firmly committed to the West. An orderly, 
stable, and emphatically anti-Communist state, commanding one of the 
important strategic points of the world, and a source of strategic goods, 
notably uranium, would ordinarily be regarded as a great asset by the West. 
But instead South Africa is considered the pariah of the Western world. 
Why does the United States, which counts as its friends Franco Spain, 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Viet Nam, and other states which 
deviate to a considerable degree from our own democratic ideals, participate, 
as it did recently in the United Nations, in attacks upon the domestic policies 
of the Union of South Africa? The answer, of course, is that race relations 
have assumed a significance in the world undreamed of a generation ago, 
and that in the contest for the allegiance, or at least the friendly neutrality, 
of the peoples of the world, the West cannot afford to be closely identified 
with discrimination based upon race. As a society which is itself vulnerable 
to criticism for its deviation from the concept of racial equality, the United 
States has been at particular pains to disassociate itself from the extreme 
racialism of the Union. When the Finance Minister of Ghana last year was 
refused service at an American restaurant, the President of the United States 
invited him to a well-publicized White House breakfast. 

South African whites have pointed out that their discrimination against 
non-whites is no worse than the forms of discrimination practiced by those 
who most loudly condemn the Union. Discrimination based upon race and 
religion is still practiced in India, and the division of the subcontinent into 
India and Pakistan was a form of apartheid between Hindus and Moslems, 
accomplished at the price of great loss of property and lives. Saudi Arabia 
is an autocracy, in which a small oligarchy enjoys great wealth at the expense 
of the masses, and where the practice of selling people into slavery still per- 
sists. Black Africans, while they profess to be willing to cooperate with the 
whites, show no such tolerance of the Indians. Three years ago I talked to 
a leading nationalist from Nyasaland. He developed in glowing terms the 
idea of a non-racial society, where whites and blacks would live in harmony. 
But when I asked him what his views were on the Indians in Nyasaland his 
whole demeanor changed. “The Indians,” he exploded. “We have no place 
for them. They are interlopers in our country. We cannot admit them to 
equality of rights with ourselves.” A colleague of mine visiting in the Sudan 
last year came across discrimination in a most unexpected place. The Sudan 
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is a Moslem country, and Moslems pride themselves on their non-racial 
views. My friend had been talking to one of the ministers, who was of very 
dark complexion. After the interview, the Sudanese escort informed him, 
“The minister isn’t really black, you know. You must have noticed that 
his features are fine, not coarse like those black fellows to the South.” 

South Africans contend that the Union is better than many of its critics 

and that when its policies are understood they are morally defensible. The 
South African ambassador to the United States stated his government's case 
in this way: 
... all countries employ some form of discrimination. In countries of homogeneous 
stock, majorities discriminate against minorities in the sacred name of democracy. 
In many countries containing population groups which are racially different but 
culturally equal, there are enduring minority problems. This in fact gives rise 
to one of the most intractable problems in the application of the right of self- 
determination. In many countries there are far-reaching discriminations based 
on differences in religion. In one vast country these discriminations were so marked 
that its population could not accept their political independence until they agreed 
to solve this problem on the basis of — apartheid! The division of the vast Indian 
peninsula into the states of India and Pakistan is perhaps the biggest and most 
costly exercise in apartheid, or separate development, which the world has ever 
known. And this separatism sprang primarily from irreconcilable differences in 
religion which may indeed be related to atavistic racial differences. 

Whatever may be one’s views on the ethics of discrimination, it must be clear 
to every unprejudiced observer that the governments and peoples of all the world 
make much use of this weapon, fashioned on different patterns, to meet their 
own peculiar problems. 

South African wage rates for the non-white population are higher than 
in any other part of Africa. Per capita income for Africans in the Union is 
over double those of Southern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo, over triple 
that in Kenya. Nowhere else is so much spent for African schools and social 
welfare services. Union immigration authorities have difficulty in restricting 
the flood of Africans from other territories seeking to come to the Union to 
work. This is a strange sort of tyranny, which should exercise such a glitter- 
ing attraction to those who allegedly are being tyrannized. 

South Africa is frequently attacked by persons who do not understand, 
and do not wish to understand, its problems and the peculiar nature of its 
society. No society should be judged without comprehension of its historical 
foundations. To equate the color problem of South Africa with that of the 
United States is to distort the problems of both countries. South African 
Bantu are not the same as American Negroes. A closer approximation to 
the South African society would be if there were thirty-five million whites 
living in the United States, twenty million of whom were of Dutch descent, 
speaking in a variant of Dutch as their mother tongue, and fifteen million 
speaking English; one hundred million American Indians, about forty 
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million of whom still lived on reservations in tribal society and the rest living 
on the white farms and in the cities; seventeen million Negroes, mostly 
concentrated in New York State; and about five million Asians. Such a 
picture would be an approximation of the distribution in South African 
society, though it would be an oversimplification. Color prejudice in South 
Africa has been developing for three centuries, since the Dutch landed at 
Table Bay and came into contact with the primitive Hottentots, and it has 
been reinforced by generations of conflict between white settlers and Bantu 
tribesmen, in the clash between missionary humanitarianism which came 
in with the British conquest of 1806 and Boer Calvinism, in the sense of 
superiority of the whites over their primitive non-white neighbors whom 
they employed as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and in the night- 
mare of the whites that if they ever relaxed their policy of discrimination 
they would be swamped by the black majority. Statistics seem to document 
this fear. Every year the numbers of non-whites have increased more rapidly 
than those of the whites. In 1956 the population was approximately as 
follows: 

All races 13,915,000 

White 

Bantu 

Asiatic 

Coloreds 

When South Africans say that outsiders don’t understand them, they 

are quite correct. But it is equally true that South Africans themselves don’t 
understand the society in which they live. Their lives are within a narrow 
orbit; in many instances their only contact with non-whites is with their 
kitchen boys and nannies, and they have no conception of the wider implica- 
tions of living in a multi-racial society in which they constitute a small 
minority beyond the fact that they will have an increasing problem in keep- 
ing the non-white in his place. The situation is somewhat akin to a man 
living all of his life on one street and not knowing the characteristics of the 
people one block away. An incident in Cape Town three years ago may 
illustrate this point. I arrived at a time when the South African Parliament 
was debating the Colored Voters Bill, which involved removing colored 
voters from the common voters list and putting them on a segregated list, 
where they would vote for four white representatives. The United States 
Supreme Court had recently decreed that segregation of whites and Negroes 
in the American schools was unconstitutional, and color problems in the 
United States and the Union were being much discussed. At the hotel in 
which I stayed there were several members of Parliament, and one night I 
had a visit from one of them, an old Senator from the Northern Transvaal, 
which would most closely correspond to the back country of Mississippi in- 
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habited by the “fur-hat” boys. The Senator was in a state of extreme agita- 
tion. “What’s this I hear about you Americans accepting integrated schools,” 
he demanded. “Don’t you know that you are undermining your educational 
system? This is a greater blow to the free world than any which could be 
struck by Moscow.” Then, without a pause, he went on the declare, “I know 
my natives. They can learn by rote but their reasoning power is defective. 
You can teach them 6 plus 4 equals 10, but if you ask the question in terms 
of what is 4 from 10, they won’t be able to answer. So long as they are not 
spoiled the natives have many attractive qualities. Back in the Rain Queen 
Country where I come from, I get along fine with them. I call them Jim, 
Joe, and Susie, and they call me Mr. Van der Merwe” (this is not his real 
name). The only non-whites with whom he had been in contact were the 
laborers on his farm, most of whom still lived in the old tribal ways. A 
day or two after this discussion — if a monologue could be so called — we 
were both in attendance at a performance of La Traviata, presented by a 
Cape Town colored musical group. It was a magnificent event. The staging 
was superb, and the performance was up to the professional standards of 
the better European opera companies, and was in fact good enough to be 
recorded by the British Broadcasting Corporation. The next day I saw the 
old Senator, and with some malice, I asked him, “What were your reactions 
to last evening’s performance?” “Why,” he said, “it just proves what I 
said to you a few nights ago. Natives are naturally musical.” 

This unenlightened view of race is more extreme than that of most white 
South Africans. But the narrow views exhibited by this man have more 
and more asserted their ascendancy over the more liberal traditions of Cape 
province which at one time seemed to offer some hope for South Africa. 


II 


South African history is in the nature of a Greek tragedy seeming to 
move inexorably to a fatal conclusion. A malignant spirit has presided 
over the destinies of this unfortunate country. It has planted there two 
mutually suspicious white communities — Afrikaans and English-speaking 
—in the midst of a Bantu population which both white groups regard as 
inferior but which they fear may crush them by sheer weight of numbers 
unless restricted. This perverse deity has also decreed that these conflicting 
groups shall be interdependent in the economic sphere, that they can neither 
live apart economically nor live together politically or socially. Racial 
feeling dictates that the Africans must be kept at a distance; economic 
interest dictates that they be brought closer. Outsiders may smile at the 
spectacle of whites proclaiming their support for segregation while surren- 
dering the care of their children to African nannies and the preparation 
and serving of their food to African houseboys. The inconsistency is not 
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so apparent to the South African — segregation is tied to the doctrine of 
social inequality. If white and black associate only as employer and em- 
ployee, master and servant, then the social hierarchy is maintained. 

The British conquest of the Cape in 1806 brought not only an alien 
control and an alien people —a considerable number of British settlers 
migrated to South Africa in 1820 — but an alien philosophy. British society 
in the early nineteenth century was increasingly influenced by the Evan- 
gelical movement, represented by such men as Wilberforce, Stephen, Buxton, 
and others, who had a tremendous zeal for the conversion to Christianity 
of the heathen in foreign lands and the protection of the aborigines against 
the rapacious white man. Their greatest achievement was the abolition of 
slavery throughout the British Empire, one of the great triumphs of morality 
over economic interest in modern history; and they provided the zeal which 
sent missionaries to all the world, including southern Africa. The London 
Missionary Society in South Africa through its superintendent, John Philip, 
soon became anathema to the Boers. The missionaries were dominated by 
a belief in the equality of all believers — primitive or civilized — before God; 
the Boers were equally dominated by the conviction of a divinely ordained 
hierarchy, in which some men were created inferior. In the wars between 
settlers and Bantu tribesmen, the missionaries were inclined to interpret 
the conflict in terms of the white man’s greediness for the black man’s land, 
and the missionaries had influence with the British government in London. 
Irritation over what the Boers considered unjust interference by the British 
in the natural order of human relationships caused Anglo-Boer hostility and 
provoked some Boers to leave Cape Colony and trek north to get away 
from British rule. This Great Trek of the 1830’s was of tremendous signifi- 
cance for South African history, for in their trekking north the whites 
came into contact with new and powerful Bantu tribes — the Zulus, Basuto, 
Matabele, and Bechuana — and their conflicts with these tribesmen further 
hardened their racial feeling. 

The ancestors of my friend the Senator were among those who trekked 
to the Transvaal to flee from the British and to live their lives in accordance 
with their beliefs. These men and their wives were the hard core of Boer 
racialism, immune to the liberalizing influences which affected their relatives 
in Cape Colony, and it is significant that they are today the heroes whom 
the Nationalist Afrikaners honor as being the most illustrious representatives 
of the Afrikaner volk. The Voortrekker Monument overlooking Pretoria, 
erected in the memory of these people by the present government, is a shrine 
for Afrikanerdom, and a most appropriate symbol it is. The dominant 
impression it produces is of a massive, immovable solidity. There is no 
lightness here, no sense of sweetness and romance, but a grim, ominous pile 
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of granite. This was the spirit which dominated the Trek, and that spirit 
still lives —the Afrikaners who control South Africa today are made of 
stern stuff, they may be swept away, but it will not be by a gentle breeze. 

The Boer Trekkers were not left alone. The British government fol- 
lowed them, thus further complicating British-Boer-Bantu relationships. 
In 1843, Britain annexed Natal, and shortly afterwards many Boers trekked 
again, from Natal to the Orange Free States and the Transvaal. It was in 
this period of British authority that the beginnings were made in establishing 
native reserves. Theophilus Shepstone set aside areas for native occupation. 
These were inadequate to sustain their populations and a proportion of the 
people had to go out and work for the white farmers. Since then, of course, 
as the population has grown, these reserves have been increasingly over- 
populated and the flow of natives to the farms, mines, and towns has in- 
creased. On the other side, the needs of the white population for unskilled 
labor have also increased so that an increasing interdependence has developed 
between whites and blacks. In fact, when the flow of native labor has been 
inadequate, the whites have resorted to taxation to force it to increase. 

An adequate discussion of the tortured history of Boer-Bantu-British 
relationships during the last hundred years is obviously out of the question 
in this brief compass. But brief mention must be made of the Boer War, 
one of the two great traumatic experiences of South African history, the 
other being the Great Trek. The background of that war is complicated — 
as is the background of all wars— but certainly of great importance was the 
discovery of gold in the Transvaal in the 1880's and the growth of the power 
of foreign mining capitalism in the midst of this Boer republic. The mining, 
industrial era represented by such giants as Cecil Rhodes could not accept 
control by the pastoral Boer society presided over by Oom Paul Kruger, 
and the British government in which Joseph Chamberlain was Colonial 
Secretary could not allow the riches of the Transvaal to remain under alien 
and hostile control. Kruger on his part could not bend to compromise with 
the miners, since to do so, he was convinced, would mean the end of the 
old Boer society. 

The result was three years of war, which soon degenerated into guerrilla 
activity. The British attempted to counter this by a scorched earth policy 
and by herding Boer women and children into camps, where crowded con- 
ditions and the Boers’ lack of knowledge of sanitation caused a great loss 
of life among the inmates. The bitterness created by that war has not been 
erased; indeed it has been continually refreshed by Afrikaner nationalists. 
Before the war an increasing number of Boers were speaking English; after 
the war there developed a great emphasis on Afrikaans as the language of 
true Afrikaners. The first prime ministers of the Union of South Africa, 
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Botha and Smuts, represented the moderate Afrikaans and English-speaking 
whites; their nationalist successors have concentrated their appeal on the 
Afrikaans-speaking section of the population. At Nationalist party rallies 
the old flag of the Transvaal, the vierkleur, has occupied a place of honor 
with the flag of the Union. 


Ill 


The differences between the two white groups, however, do not extend 
to the area of race relations. Afrikaners may express themselves more 
brutally than do English South Africans, but they are in essential agreement 
that racial discrimination is fundamental to the preservation of the white 
man’s place in South Africa. Whatever government has been in power since 
the Union, the pattern of discrimination has been maintained and strength- 
ened. The first significant piece of legislation designed to ensure that cheap 
non-white labor would not undermine the white’s favored position was the 
Chinese Labor Importation Ordinance of 1904, issued, it should be noted, 
immediately after the Boer War, when the British authority was still in 
control. Because Africans had shown a disinclination to return to work in 
the gold mines after the war, an attempt had been made to supplement the 
supply of labor by importing Chinese. The Ordinance was designed to en- 
sure that the Chinese would be used only in jobs customarily done by natives, 
and it listed a large number of jobs reserved for Europeans from which the 
Chinese were excluded. When the Chinese were sent home after an outcry 
against “coolie labor,” the color bar remained and was supplemented by 
additional legislation. This color bar, originally imposed in the mining in- 
dustry, was gradually applied to all industries. 

Political discrimination also is of long standing. From the beginning, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State restricted the vote to the white 
population. Natal offered a theoretical eligibility for non-whites, but no 
non-white passed the tests. Only in the Cape Colony was there a tradition 
of legal equality. The restriction of the voting rights of non-whites thus 
represents the victory of the northern over the Cape tradition. 

In its policy of discrimination, therefore, the present government builds 
upon well-established traditions. What initially differentiated the Nationalist 
government from its predecessors was its professed determination to carry 
out a thoroughgoing policy of racial segregation in every sphere, even if it 
involved economic loss to the white community. With the tremendous 
growth of secondary industry during and after World War II many towns of 
South Africa had been swamped with Africans, mostly men, from the rural 
areas and the tribal reserves. They built shantytowns, in which they lived 
in conditions of squalor. Nothing quite like this has ever happened in the 
United States—the closest approximation might be the flood of Puerto 
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Ricans into New York or perhaps the migration westward of “Okies” in the 
1930’s. Each of these movements was minor in comparison, but each created 
a strong reaction in the communities into which these people moved. For 
an example of what happened to South Africa as a result of the Bantu 
migration, one might point to Windermere, on the outskirts of Cape Town. 
“Windermere” is a beautiful name — it conjures up a picture of the English 
Lake District, of natural beauty, of sylvan tranquillity. The only parallel to 
the South African Windermere is that both are related to water. The Bantu 
who moved to Cape Town settled on a swamp — there was nowhere else for 
them to go, and when the rains came, as they do frequently, they lived in 
the midst of standing water. Their habitations — to call them houses would 
be to dignify them — were pieced together out of tar paper, corrugated iron, 
packing boxes, a weird, tumble-down collection of materials. Thousands 
of persons lived in conditions which bred vice and disease. The citizens of 
Cape Town were aroused by the development of this pesthole in their 
midst, as were the citizens of other towns in the Union with regard to their 
own equivalents of Windermere, and there was an increasing urgency in 
the cry that “something must be done.” But what was to be done? Sober 
realists pointed out that this movement was an inevitable consequence of 
industrialization — South Africa must accept that fact and deal with the 
problem on that basis. 

Among those who took this view was the Fagan Commission appointed 
by the United Party government to examine into the consequences of these 
vast shifts in the economy and in the distribution of population. The Com- 
mission reported in 1948 that a policy of total segregation with reliance on 
migratory labor was no longer feasible. Millions of Bantu had been perma- 
nently divorced from the reserves, and hundreds of thousands of these had 
become urban dwellers. The movement of the Bantu to the towns paralleled 
a similar movement of other races. This flow might be guided or regulated 
but it could not be reversed, and South Africa must accept the fact of a large 
permanent Bantu population in the non-tribal areas and adjust its policies 
accordingly. This conclusion can be supported by statistics, In 1938, 144,000 
whites and 178,000 non-whites were employed in manufacturing, totaling 
322,000. By 1955, the total number of manufacturing employees had risen to 
1,000,000 of whom 700,000 were non-white, the great bulk being Africans. 
Today there are far more Africans employed in industry than in the mines, 
and the competition of industry has compelled farmers to resort more and 
more to the use of African convict labor, and has confronted housewives with 
a domestic crisis, since it has become more and more difficult to get Africans 


for household help. 
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The Fagan Commission’s report, however, was denounced by the Na- 
tionalist government and its supporters. Their prescription for South Africa 
was apartheid, a slogan which enjoyed the advantage of being undefined. 
To some it meant government action to enforce residential segregation and 
economic, social, and political discrimination. In this sense apartheid would 
not be peculiar to South Africa, for certainly such a pattern is to be found 
in other parts of Africa and the world. But to a minority, principally in 
academic and theological circles, apartheid meant something more. Separa- 
tion, they believed, must involve the division of South Africa into white 
and native areas. In their own areas, which must be adequate for their 
needs, the Bantu must have the opportunity to grow toward a richer, fuller 
life. They must have maximum economic opportunities and must be able to 
progress toward control over their own affairs. In their segregated areas, 
they would have far greater opportunities than would ever be accorded them 
in a white-dominated society, where they must always be second-class citi- 
zens. This version of apartheid has been called separate development. 

The doctrine of separate development has received support from the 
Dutch Reformed Church and from the South African Bureau of Racial 
Affairs, a group of Afrikaner intellectuals with headquarters at the Univer- 
sity of Stellenbosch. Some Nationalist members of Parliament also have 
been sympathetic. But the leadership of the government has shown no 
inclination toward genuine separate development. The predominant opinion 
of white society is that they want apartheid in the living room but integra- 
tion in the kitchen. South African papers have recently been filled with 
complaints of the difficulties of getting kitchen help. The following article 
from the Johannesburg Star is illustrative: 

Householders in Johannesburg can blame the Prime Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, 
and his Department of Native Affairs for the shortage of domestic servants. 


. .. there are plenty of good servants available from Nyasaland and other 
“foreign” areas but Dr. Verwoerd and his men will not allow employers to use 


them. 
. .» Dr. Verwoerd’s system of forcing householders to accept local natives as 


replacements has failed hopelessly — chiefly because South African natives shy 
away from domestic work. 


Many are criminals or potential criminals or, as one householder described 
them, the dregs of Black humanity scraped from the “worst hovels of Alexandra.” 


This is apartheid, 1959 variety. As Dr. Verwoerd himself said last Sep- 
tember, “What the Government was trying to do now was to stop the un- 
controlled influx of Natives. Those who were still coming in were still 
needed.” Then he gave the following illustration of his policy: 

An example of apartheid was that of a farmer who employed five Natives, 


fed and housed them but did not make them partners in his farm, and did not 
admit them to his agricultural union or allow them to become property owners. 
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If he increased the number of labourers to 50 that did not mean that there was 
more integration. 


If Father Huddleston employed five Natives on his farm and took some of 
them into partnership or allowed them to join his agricultural union, or allowed 
them to become property owners in competition with him, that would be economic 
integration. 

He with his five Natives would be more integrated than the farmer with 50. 

There is an older word for this kind of apartheid. It is baas-skap— 
white man boss, black man servant. This is an old, old policy in Southern 
Africa. In 1716, the local representative of the Dutch East India Company 
explained the preference of the farmers for slave labor in this way: 

Having imported slaves . . . every common or ordinary European becomes a 
gentleman, and prefers to be served rather than to serve. We have in addition the 
fact that the majority of farmers are not farmers in the real sense of the word, but 
plantation owners, and many of them consider it a shame to work with their own 


hands. 


White aversion to manual labor has not decreased since then. Unskilled 
labor was the province of the non-white population, and when the supply 
was inadequate, steps were taken to supplement it. Three years ago I took 
a plane ride with a group of African mine workers who had been flown from 
their tribal home in Portuguese West Africa to work in the mines of Johan- 
nesburg and were now being flown back at the end of their labor term. The 
mines maintain a network of airlines which draws labor from as far away 
as Nyasaland and other parts of central Africa, hundreds of miles from the 
Union. Such labor is migratory, of course, and bringing it in is entirely 
consistent with the doctrine of territorial segregation, but what of the thou- 
sands of Africans from the Union itself who now reside in the towns and 
on the white man’s farms? What did apartheid mean as far as they were 
concerned? The Government in 1951 appointed a commission to study the 
question of how territorial apartheid might be made to work. This group 
known as the Tomlinson Commission worked earnestly for five years, and 
finally produced a report, a summary of which was published in March, 
1956. 

There is an old saying, “Oh, that mine enemy might write a book!” 
This could certainly apply to the Tomlinson Report. So long as apartheid 
remained an amorphous concept, wrapped in the mists of rhetoric, attacks 
by the opposition were ineffective. But here, horror of horrors, was a detailed 
statement of what was needed to make apartheid work. The report pointed 
out that though the Bantu composed about three-fourths of the population, 
they were currently assigned only one-seventh to one-eighth of the entire 
area of the Union. These lands could not under present conditions support 
even the existing resident tribal population, which is less than half the total 
Bantu population. 
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With improved agricultural methods, more people could be accom- 
modated, but the native reserves would still not be able to sustain those 
who live there now, much less be able to absorb the natural increase of 
population from the reserves or people from other parts of the Union. What 
was required was an economic revolution in the reserves; mining should 
be promoted; and most of all secondary industry within the reserves. The 
Bantu with governmental guidance and capital would be assisted “to under- 
take the erection, management and development of industries in their own 
areas.” The estimated financial requirements for all development would 
be £104,486,000 (approximately $300 million) over a ten-year period, with 
subsequent expenditures thereafter. If the Commission’s recommendations 
were carried out, it predicted that the reserves would absorb a constantly 
increasing population and might by the year 2000 be able to accommodate 
10,000,000 people. Outside the reserves, if the program were carried out, 
there would then be 5,000,000 whites, 6,500,000 Bantu, 4,000,000 Coloreds, 
and 1,300,000 Asiastics. Without development of the reserves, Bantu popula- 
tion in white areas would reach 17,000,000. 

The report suffers from serious defects in analysis, as was quickly pointed 
out by opponents of the government. Non-nationalist economists pointed out 
that the Commission assumed one hundred per cent efficiency in the operat- 
ing of its plans, which would be unprecedented in a governmental operation ; 
that industrialization in the reserves could not be conceived without reference 
to the economy in the rest of the Union; and that in a country already 
suffering from a chronic shortage of skilled men it would be impossible to 
secure a sufficient number of technicians to man the schemes. But the Gov- 
ernment was not able to dismiss the Commission’s report in these terms, for 
to do so would be to admit the unreality of its program. After considerable 
hesitation, the Government announced a policy which, while professing 
agreement with the general objectives of the Tomlinson commission, re- 
jected the proposals for large-scale industrialization in the reserves but ap- 
propriated £3,500,000 for Bantu development without specifying how the 
money was to be used. The present Prime Minister, then the Minister of 
Native Affairs, stated that instead of industrial development under white 
auspices inside the native areas, industry should be established in white areas 
on the borders of the reserves. The Bantu could cross the line as migratory 
workers and return to the reserves with the paychecks which would enable 
them and their families to live. 

No special appropriation was provided for development of the Native 
Reserves in the 1957 budget. When asked why there was no second install- 
ment the Minister of Finance answered, “The Department of Native Affairs 
did not want any more money for development this year. They have not 
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spent all that they got last year.” This year an additional £500,000 is being 
voted for the development of small businesses in the reserves, but this is a 
far cry from what the commission had demanded. 


IV 


From their slogan of apartheid the politicians have moved to practical 
apartheid, by which is meant segregation up to a point, that point being 
where white interests dictate otherwise; apartheid without pain to the white 
population — separate windows at post offices, separate benches, separate 
urban residential areas, separate universities, separate nursing professions, 
but the maintenance of the existing patterns in which the Bantu remain 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the white population. The polli- 
ticians have parted company with those of their supporters who have insisted 
that apartheid must be morally defensible, that it must involve genuine 
separate development. 

The response to the Tomlinson Report should have demonstrated to 
South Africa that territorial apartheid is an Alice-in-Wonderland fantasy, a 
substitution of wishful thinking for hard realities, that white South Africans 
must always live in the midst of a much larger non-white population, per- 
manently domiciled in non-tribal areas and integrated into the economy, 
with all of the attendant implications in terms of their outlook and aspira- 
tions. 

Nationalist apartheid differs from racial legislation of past governments 
not so much in kind as in degree. The United Party’s “Christian trusteeship” 
was based upon the assumption that the white should continue to constitute 
the privileged aristocracy politically and economically, and only a small 
minority of white South Africans would support a party dedicated to the 
removal of discrimination. The government seeks to crystallize in legisla- 
tive terms social patterns which hitherto had been enforced by convention, 
and to invest in government the powers to punish transgressors of these pat- 
terns which society traditionally had exercised in more subtle fashion. Each 
year a stream of bills passes through the Union Parliament to enforce segre- 
gation which the Nationalists insist all racial elements in the population, with 
the exception of a small subversive minority, desire. The role of the state in 
the lives of individuals of all races, white as well as non-white, consequently 
has been steadily increasing. One primary objective of the government is 
to compartmentalize the races so that communication on all levels can be 
restricted toa minimum. For many generations there has been a considerable 
amount of passing from the Colored group to the white. One Colored 
leader in Cape Town told me that he was the only one left in his family 
who was Colored, all the rest were officially white. So great has been this 
passing from group to group that one professor cynically and with a great 
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deal of exaggeration referred to apartheid as the philosophy of those who 
have passed. Certainly there are a large number of dark-skinned whites in 
the Union, many of whom are the product of incomplete segregation at 
some time in the past. Parenthetically, it might be pointed out here that 
the greatest number of cases of interracial sexual contact were in the societies 
in which the white man was in complete control, and that the initiative 
usually came from the white master, rather than the non-white slave or 
servant. But three measures are designed to put an end to all that — the 
Immorality Act, which makes interracial sexual contact a criminal offense, 
the Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act, and the Population Registration 
Bill, which seeks to classify everyone in the Union by race. 

The first two measures were an extension of legislation passed in 1927, 
which had forbidden extra-marital relations between Europeans and Africans. 
These laws extended the prohibition to relations between Europeans and 
Coloreds. The number of mixed marriages before this legislation was very 
small, under 100 a year out of a total of 25,000 to 35,000, but the law was 
designed to eliminate them entirely. By the Population Registration Act, 
passing from non-white to white in the future will be made virtually im- 
possible. Since the mother and father hereafter will be certified, the child 
presumably will also be classified. What are the scientific bases on which 
this classification of South Africans is made? The criteria in doubtful cases 
are appearance and the racial group with which the individual is accustomed 
to associate. In quite a number of cases, this has led to breaking up members 
of the same family. Here is one case, reported a few months ago in the Cape 
Times. The article reads as follows: 


Judgment was reserved by Mr. Justice Ogilvie Thompson, in the Supreme 
Court, Cape Town, on the application by a Native tailor of Elsie’s River for the 
return of his 16-year-old wife, who is alleged to be European in appearance. . . . 

In an affidavit before the Court yesterday, the tailor said that he had paid 
£80 lobola for the girl and had married her according to native custom. ... She 
had always been regarded as a Native. 

In a supporting affidavit, the girl said that she had always been regarded as a 
Native, by herself and her relatives, in spite of the fact that she was fair. 


The Group Areas Act of 1950 carries the principle of racial classification 
to the ultimate by designating areas in which each racial group may live. This 
legislation the Nationalists call the “cornerstone” of apartheid. In the pro- 
cess, of course, thousands will be evicted from their homes for which they 
will be forced to accept inadequate compensation, and herded into areas 
to which the government chooses to assign them. Particularly hard hit will 
be the Indian merchant class which has depended primarily on trade with 
other racial groups, and now will be cut off from their primary source of 
business. It is no coincidence during the last few years that’South African 
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Indian leadership has become more and more militant and that cooperation 
between Africans and Indians has grown, with Indians supplying money to 
the African National Congress. This would have been inconceivable a gen- 
eration ago, in view of the long-standing hostility between Africans and 
Indians. 

The Native Laws Amendment Act provides that no meetings can be 
attended by Africans in an urban area outside of a Native location without 
approval of the Minister of Native Affairs. Dr. Verwoerd in defending the 
law said. “We are protagonists of social apartheid and therefore want to 
minimize social contact. There can be contact between natives and others 
as individuals, but this contact must be that between ward and guardian.” 
The Prohibition of Interdicts law prevents the courts from intervening in the 
removal from an urban area of any African considered undesirable by the 
government. The Industrial Conciliation Act gives the Minister of Labor 
power to assign certain categories of jobs to specified racial groups. The 
list could be prolonged indefinitely. Every session of Parliament passes a 
new batch of bills avowedly designed to promote racial harmony by rein- 
forcing racial segregation. 


V 


South Africa is not a totalitarian state, at least so far as its white popula- 
tion is concerned. In the press and in the Parliament, critics attack the gov- 
erment with great vigor. University professors and students, particularly 
at the two great English-speaking universities of Cape Town and Wit- 
watersrand, have demonstrated that liberalism is not dead. But the machin- 
ery is being created by which such critics, if not silenced, can be rendered 
ineffective. The recent trial for treason of 156 persons, white and non- 
white, although the government at least temporarily gave up its prosecution, 
may be an indication of the shape of things to come. Since the Nationalists 
stand for racial harmony, obviously those who oppose them must promote 
disharmony. Whites and non-whites do not wish to live together; conse- 
quently they must be compulsorily segregated. The late Prime Minister 
Strijdom declared that economic and industrial integration would ultimately 
result in a mixed society and the self-destruction of the white population. 

But this integration is precisely what has been taking place. While the 
government talks of segregation, the movement of Africans to the towns 
continues. Johannesburg is a white town, but the census last year indicated 
that 398,000 whites and 576,200 Africans lived there. True, only the whites 
can own property there—the last remnants of non-white ownership, in 
Sophiatown, have been stamped out—but the Africans in the locations 
around Johannesburg are there to stay. In Johannesburg the nerve ends of 
racial tension are exposed as they are nowhere else in the Union. Whites 
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cannot shut their eyes to the facts as they can in other cities. Householders 
turn floodlights on around their houses at night, and it is dangerous to 
venture out alone. African criminal elements terrorize the locations and 
often overflow into the white areas to commit robberies and violence. One 
resident of the city recently wrote, “The streets of Johannesburg at night 
have become eerie and strange to us. Can it be that we are frightened of 
something that isn’t there?” 

Every morning thousands of Africans pour in from the locations to 
their jobs. But the average Johannesburg white never sees an individual 
African on any other basis than that of employer to employee. Dr. Ver- 
woerd’s social segregation is effectively maintained, as it was before Dr. 
Verwoerd was born. The population of Johannesburg contains as large a 
proportion of sensitive, moral, kindly human beings as any other com- 
munity. When a disaster in the form of a hurricane struck one of the native 
locations a few years ago, the citizens of Johannesburg responded magnifi- 
cently with warm-hearted assistance. But from the less dramatic tragedies 
of every-day life they are removed, not only by a geographic, but by a psy- 
chological, barrier. They cannot respond to the cold statistics that the 
African infant mortality rate is 200-300 per thousand and that only about 
half of all Africans born in the Union will reach the age of 16. They do 
not see the misery in the locations created by the inadequate wages earned 
by the Africans. In 1954 the average wage rate for Africans in Johannesburg 
was about £11.10 (approximately $32) a month, only half of what experts 
considered the minimum for an average family of five. When the earnings 
of the wife and children were added, the gap narrowed, but the Non- 
European Affairs Department of Johannesburg reported in 1952 that 69°/, of 
Africans in the locations had combined incomes below the minimum. 

Despite the fair words of Prime Minister Verwoerd promising a brave 
new world of interracial harmony in some unspecified future, eleven years 
of Nationalist rule have demonstrated that apartheid is a concept barren of 
any promise for the relief of racial tension. If there had been a prospect for 
the growth of an interracial South African Community, that possibility has 
almost disappeared. The Nationalist government has not reduced the eco- 
nomic interdependence of whites and non-whites, but it has aggravated their 
hostility. As one writer recently pointed out, “white South Africa wears a 
white collar round its neck that only a docile labor force keeps from strangl- 
ing it.” But that docility is deteriorating, being replaced by an increasing 
militancy among the African leadership as evidenced by the recent Alexandra 
bus boycott and the Port Elizabeth strike. 

The Nationalist government has probably committed South Africa to 
a course which has produced temporary stability at the price of future catas- 
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trophe. There is no present threat to the Nationalist party’s policies, from the 
opposition United Party, from dissident “back benchers” or Afrikaner 
intellectuals, or from direct action by the non-white population. 

Some observers have professed to see divisions within the Nationalist 
party which could cause a break-up of the government. Certainly some Cape 
Nationalists have been disturbed by the dominance of the North, and some 
academicians and Dutch Reformed theologians have been disillusioned by 
the failure of the government to promote “separate development.” But 
against the opposition these groups have stood with the government in a 
united front. The cracks in the party do not appear to be fissures. 

The United Party, even if by some miracle it were to return to power, 
offers no real alternative to the Nationalist racial policies. The party is so 
divided internally that it cannot function effectively as an Opposition, much 
less provide a coherent program of its own. 

Among the non-whites, the most influential organization is the African 
National Congress, but its present power may easily be exaggerated. Successes 
of the Congress supporters in the Port Elizabeth strike and the Alexandra 
bus boycott would seem to indicate the growth of a formidable organization. 
But this is probably not the case. These two actions occurred in the only 
areas of Congress strength in the Union, and in no other places has the 
Congress shown comparable power. An effort to demonstrate national 
support by a stoppage of work at the time of the April, 1958, general election 
was an unqualified failure. The government by an effective police system 
has stifled the growth of non-white leadership on a national scale. 

South Africa is a stable society, but its stability is threatened not only 
from within but from outside its borders. The Union cannot insulate itself 
from the rest of Africa. The white population of South Africa is a tiny 
minority in the midst of two hundred million Africans south of the Sahara. 
“Africa for the Africans” is an intoxicating appeal to which peoples all over 
the continent are responding. Today the preoccupation of African national- 
ists is with freedom from “imperialism” and “colonialism.” Tomorrow the 
focus will shift to the submerged non-white majority of the Union. South 
African whites are cognizant of the importance of black nationalism to the 
north in the future of the Union. Die Burger, the Cape Town Nationalist 
newspaper, made this comment on the All-African Conference held at 
Accra, Ghana, in December, 1958: 


...in Africa south of the Sahara a formidable new corps of black leaders have 
emerged with many factors which divide them, but with the strong binding force 
of anti-colonial feeling. We must not underestimate their nationalism. Like our 
own it may be capable of sacrifice, dedication, and drive, and it is being favoured 
in the matter of quick results by the world struggle between the West and South 
Africa. . 
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How does this prospect affect South Africa? Their warcry is that White 
colonial control in Africa should end, although the wisest among them still regard 
the White man as essential as entrepreneur and expert. There is no evidence that 
in their struggle against government by Whites they are making an exception 
of South African Whites, the only real White nation in Africa with an undis- 
putable right to self-determination. 


The resolutions at the Accra conference proposing a boycott of the Union 
of South Africa and withholding of migrant labor from the Johannesburg 
mines are more important as a measure of future intentions than present 
prospects. Migrant workers will continue to go to the Union because of its 
economic attractions, and trade connections with the Union are unlikely soon 
to be severed. But clearly Africanism is destined to collide with the white 
government of the Union. 

Historians are disinclined to prophesy. It is not for them to predict the 
course of events in the next year, much less in 2000 — or in 1984. But South 
Africa seems destined to continue along a lonely road, at the end of which 
is disaster. 


TWILIGHT 
David Stires 


The pine-stockaded sun flows 

Onto the cool Northern lake. 

The sleek silhouetted crane 

Soars slowly over the stakes, 
Bombing the beach with its shadow. 


Malvern, Ohio 





by VINCENT W. BEACH 


The Middle East: 
The People and the Stakes 


bitious men and imperialistic states have striven mightily to make 

theirs. Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, under the leadership of such men 
as Thutmose III, Sargon II, and Cyrus the Great, built great empires cen- 
tered in this region. Greece (Hellenistic) and Rome, under Alexander the 
Great, Pompey, and Julius Caesar, conquered this strategic area in their 
time. In the modern period, Napoleon, convinced that all great reputations 
had been made in the East, sought glory on the southern and eastern shores 
of the Mediterrannean, only to be stopped at Acre in 1799. 

Thus, the Russian effort to gain control of the Middle East is merely 
the contemporary manifestation of a struggle that has been continuous for 
several thousand years. It is still a crossroads, commanding entry into Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia. The Suez crisis, British difficulties in Oman and else- 
where, the ambition of Colonel Nasser to dominate the Moslem world, the 
overthrow of the Western-oriented regime in Iraq, French difficulties in 
Algeria, and the bitter hatreds generated by the Arab-Israeli dispute are made 
to order for the Russians, who are busily exploiting each situation in an 
attempt to achieve mastery of the Middle East. The build-up of Russian 
influence in Syria, Egypt, and perhaps Iraq, is a real threat, not only to the 
independence of Turkey and the Arab states, but to the freedom of every 
nation in the world outside the Communist orbit. 

Russian imperialism in itself is not new. In fact, the Russians, flaunting 
a thin veneer of Marxism, basically are following the pattern of war and 
conquest set by Peter the Great, Catherine the Great, and other rulers of 
Russia during the czarist era. But while the Russian people and many of 
the basic objectives of Russian foreign policy have changed little during the 
past three hundred years, the balance of power in the rest of the world has 
changed greatly. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century the national state system of 
political organization had taken form, and by 1648 the state system in exist- 
ence today was well defined. Because a number of independent states such 
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as France, England, Russia, Spain, Austria, and Prussia developed institu- 
tions which they were willing to protect against outside interference, by force 
of arms if necessary, it became axiomatic that the interest of each demanded 
that no one state should become so powerful as to have the strength to 
dominate completely any one of the others. 

Thus, a precarious balance of power came into existence which made it 
impossible for conquerors, or would-be conquerors, of the mold of Louis 
XIV, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon I, to make large areas inhabited by 
alien populations permanently subservient to them. If one power seemed to 
threaten the independence of another, a coalition was formed to put the 
overly-ambitious country into its proper place. This uneasy balance among 
the various national states made world domination by a single pore or 
creed virtually impossible until the end of World War II. 

Almost six years of modern warfare, however, left only the United 
States and Russia as major world powers. The material and human losses 
of two world wars placed England, France, and Italy in the category of 
second-rate powers and, temporarily at least, completely destroyed the mili- 
tary potential of Germany and Japan. Thus, the shifting combinations 
which had kept national and dynastic ambitions in check for centuries were 
destroyed and out of the debris of World War II emerged two super-states. 
Into the vacuum in Asia, formed when anti-Communist Japan was defeated, 
Russia moved, and China fell under Red rule. Into the vacuum created in 
Central Europe by the defeat of anti-Communist Germany, the Russians 
moved quickly, and Eastern Europe easily fell under the Russian heel. And 
the decline of French and British prestige, combined with intensified na- 
tional feeling among the Arabs, left a vacuum in the Middle East which 
the Soviets are vigorously exploiting at this very moment. Russia, utilizing 
one of the most effective propaganda instruments in history, Marxian social- 
ism, hopes to create a world socialist state completely subservient to Russian 
interests, 

In a two-power world a victory by Russia over the United States could 
mean centuries of Russian domination. Nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
science has produced the instruments through which the “winner” of an 
all-out conflict between the two power blocks could enslave the loser. Thus 
Russian victory would result in the creation of a world socialist state in which 
the earth’s resources would be siphoned into the maw of the new “superior” 
race. 

And once the industrial potential of the defeated was destroyed there 
would be little hope of a comeback until internal decay brought a palace 
revolution or a civil war of sufficient magnitude to shake the victor’s grasp. 
Modern technology has provided the weapons which place the domination 
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of the earth by one power within the realm of possibility, and it is only the 
military strength of the United States, actual or potential, which prevents 
immediate conquest by Russia of those areas of the world now outside the 
Russian orbit. 

Thus, the fate of the world in our time hinges on our ability to convince 
the Russians that a wild Slavic bid for world hegemony would result in the 
complete destruction of Communism. Russia, attempting to realize czarist 
goals and ambitions of other centuries, is exploiting Arab nationalism and 
wooing leaders like Nasser in order to gain a foothold in the Middle East. 
But the continuing crisis in this area cannot be understood without compre- 
hending elements of the past which have created the Arab mindset of the 
1950's. 

Today the Arabs number some 60,000,000, but they constitute the heart 
of a Moslem religion and culture that gives unity to 350,000,000 souls. From 
Java to Ceylon to Morocco and from Karachi to Damascus to Cairo, the 
Moslem religion and press keep alive a cultural unity which makes Islam 
one of the great forces of the modern world. Moslems inhabit the entire 
Middle and Near East, all of the North African coast, Turkey, the Malay 
Peninsula, Indonesia, South Central Russia, portions of Albania and Yugo- 
slavia, and great areas of India. 

Mohammed initiated the great expansion of religion and culture which 
we today style Moslem. A great Arab surge commencing in the seventh 
century filled vacuums in the Near East and Northern Africa left by weak- 
ened Persian and Byzantine Empires and by the break-up of the old Roman 
Empire in the West. But the great Arab Empire fell almost as quickly as 
it had arisen. In the eleventh century the Caliphs at Bagdad surrendered 
their temporal authority to the Seljuk Turks, but, eventually, the Ottoman 
Turks, who adopted Islam, subjugated an area from Hungary to Mesopo- 
tamia and from Arabia to Algiers. From the sixteenth century to the twen- 
tieth the Arabs paid allegiance (sometimes nominal) to Turkish masters. 
However, the Ottoman Empire gradually fell into decay and during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries “the sick man of Europe” became 
the focus of a power struggle involving Russia, England, France, and finally 
Germany. 

Not until the end of World War I in 1918 did the Turkish Empire 
collapse, but decades earlier the English and French had latched on to much 
of the “sick man’s” property. The Arabs had merely exchanged one master 
for another, but nationalism flamed and, following World War II, areas 
inhabited by a vast majority of the world’s Moslems achieved independent 
status. (Algeria is the exception.) The French and British, however, had left 
their mark. Although they had made substantial contributions to the welfare 
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of the peoples under their control, these two great colonial powers had used 
their dominant position to exploit native manpower and local natural re- 
sources for their own profit. 

Threatening the independence and dignity so recently achieved by the 
Arabs is the Russian ambition to dominate and exploit the strategic area 
they inhabit. The Arab world seems to be blind to the fact that the Western 
colonial powers are trying to beat a dignified retreat and that the real threat, 
now and in the future, is Russian imperialism. The Arab states would be 
overrun by the Russians in a matter of weeks if it were not for Soviet fear 
of the military potential of the very countries the Arabs continuously criti- 
cize. Still intellectual prisoners of their colonial past, they strike out blindly 
against what they call Western colonialism, without realizing that it is 
Soviet imperialism, not the Western brand, which threatens fulfillment of 
their legitimate aspirations. The United States, three years ago, pulled Nas- 
ser’s chestnuts out of the fire during the Suez crisis, but until very recently, 
he showed his appreciation by leveling one blast after another at the U.S. 
while playing what amounts to Russian roulette with the Soviets. 

The exploitation of the Arabs by Western powers in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries explains in part their hostility to Western leadership. 
But it should be pointed out that the attempt of the Arabs to conquer West- 
ern Europe in the seventh and eighth centuries left feelings so bitter between 
Moslem and Christian that for centuries contacts between the two were at 
a minimum. And the Ottoman Turks, converts to Islam, who overran the 
Balkan Peninsula in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and threatened 
to break into Western Europe itself in the sixteenth, left a legacy of hatred 
which remains a factor to be reckoned with down to this day. 

For hundreds of years a Christian majority in the Balkans was dominated 
and periodically mistreated by a Moslem ruling minority, and at regular 
intervals the Western European states lodged bitter protests against Turkish 
conduct. Not until the nineteenth century, however, did Greece, Serbia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Albania break completely free of the 
grip of the Ottoman Turks. By that time animosities had developed which 
have remained to this day and which, for example, complicate NATO at- 
tempts to integrate Greek and Turkish efforts to block the spread of Com- 
munism in their area of the world. 

The long and short of it is that relations between the Christian and the 
Moslem worlds have been almost uniformly poor for over twelve hundred 
years, and prospects for the future are far from bright. A notable exception 
to this rule is the fairly cordial relations (as of now) between the United 
States and Turkey. The Turks, with the Russians breathing down their 
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necks, desperately need our support and have found friendship with the 
United States profitable. 

Not only have Moslems (Arabs and Turks) enjoyed long periods during 
which they dominated areas populated by Christians, but their civilization 
was once — between the ninth and eleventh centuries — the world’s greatest. 
The Arab (or Moslem) contribution was significant and lasting. The 
Islamic religion and Arabic language welded the followers of the prophet 
together then, as now. Arabic numbers may have been first used in India, 
but the Moslems developed and transmitted them to Europe. Arabs pre- 
served portions of the Greco-Roman heritage for later use by the West. For 
example, the works of Aristotle were translated from the Greek into Arabic 
and thus it was possible for Western scholars, once European revival became 
a reality, to translate them from Arabic to Latin. In science, architecture, 
literature, philosophy, and music, as well as in the fields of commerce and 
agriculture, the Moslems made significant and permanent contributions of 
which they are justly proud. 

But it is his religion which gives the Moslem confidence that his culture 
is destined to become world-wide. Just as the Russian Communist is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that world socialism is inevitable, the good Moslem 
is absolutely convinced that the spread of Islam to every country in the world 
is certain. Islam is a missionary religion making substantial gains at the 
present time in Central Africa and elsewhere. Never has a people completely 
converted to Islam reverted to Christianity or any other religion. 

Indeed, the solid political, economic, and cultural accomplishments of 
a past era of greatness plus the complete confidence that the will of Allah 
eventually will prevail everywhere have created in the Moslem a confidence, 
a superiority complex if you will, which makes it much more difficult for 
the Western to deal with him. The Arabs are convinced that America’s 
and Russia’s superior positions are strictly temporary, since most Moslems 
feel that they possess the key to salvation in this world and the world to 
come. History, they are convinced, is on their side. 


II 


So much for certain facets of Arab psychology. What is at stake in the 
Middle East which makes this people so important in our calculations? 

First of all, there is the matter of real estate, control of the land itself. 
Russian domination of the Middle East would place her in position to move 
into Southern Asia, Africa, and eventually Europe itself. Our world-wide 
ring of 250 bases around Russia and China would be well on the way to 
liquidation should control of the Middle East fall into hostile hands. From 
there our intermediate-range guided missiles can strike at the Russian in- 
dustrial vitals, largely nullifying any advantage which the Russians might 
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possibly have in the intercontinental ballistic missile field. NATO, the Bag- 
dad Pact, and all the other arrangements which now make the defense of 
Europe and the Middle East possible, would collapse. Vital waterways, such 
as the Suez Canal, the Dardanelles, and the Bosporus, which the Russians 
have wanted for centuries, would be theirs for the taking. 

Oil, however, is the most obvious of the prizes now at stake. Three- 
fourths of the world’s known oil reserves are found in a relatively small 
triangle covering portions of Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, and a few islands 
in the Persian Gulf. In this triangle the production rate is 13,000 barrels 
per linear foot of well drilled. In relatively rich Venezuela the production 
rate is 600 barrels per linear foot, while in the United States the return is 
30 barrels per linear foot of drilled well. 

The risks are great but the profits of the American, British, and French 
oil companies are fabulous. Aramco gives Saudi Arabia’s King Saud fifty 
per cent of the net profit from the production of crude oil, an arrangement 
which netted the King approximately $270,000,000 in 1957. But Saud gets 
none of the profits from other stages of the exploitation (refining, market- 
ing, etc.) According to Benjamin Shwadran, editor of Middle Eastern Af- 
fairs and author of a significant book on Middle Eastern oil interests, it costs 
35 cents to produce a barrel of oil which is sold for $1.75, leaving a handsome 
profit of $1.40 per barrel for the companies. However, recent agreements 
between the Western corporations and the Arab oil-producing countries 
have been a bit more realistic, since the Arabs have been demanding a much 
greater share of the profits. 

Western Europe imports three-fourths of her oil from the Near East 
and the economy of that region would be crippled almost beyond repair 
if Near Eastern oil were cut off for any length of time. It is estimated that 
by 1965 the United States will need 13,000,000 barrels of oil per day. It is 
anticipated that we will be able to produce 10,000,000 barrels of this total, 
with 2,200,000 barrels coming from Venezuela. But the final 800,000 barrels 
necessary for daily use will have to come from the Middle East, and in future 
years, as our reserves dwindle, United States demands on that area for oil 
will increase greatly. 

Temporarily, at least, Russia is more interested in depriving the West 
of Middle Eastern oil than gaining its exclusive use for herself. The rugged 
terrain between Russia and the Middle Eastern wells prevents pipelines 
from being built, and the Russian tanker fleet is completely inadequate 
to move oil from the coastal areas along the Mediterranean to Russia itself. 
But if the Reds could prevent our European allies from getting this fuel, 


the Western struggle to contain the Russians would suffer a tremendous 
blow. 
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The whole situation in the Middle East is made infinitely more complex 
by the Arab-Israeli dispute. At the moment their differences appear to be 
irreconcilable, but that should not prevent continuous negotiations for an 
amicable settlement. Recent developments in the Arab world, however, 
indicate that Nasser-inspired pan-Arabism is becoming stronger and that 
the Moslems may be gathering their forces for another test of strength with 
the Israelis. 

What should the United States and Britain do to prevent the Arabs, 
with their strategic territory and rich oil deposits, from falling under Rus- 
sian domination? First of all they must, at all costs, use every economic 
and military tool available to prevent the Russians from moving in. The 
Eisenhower doctrine with its promises of help to the Arabs (Jordan and 
Lebanon are getting such help) and United States and British military inter- 
vention in Lebanon and Jordan respectively indicate real determination to 
prevent either Egyptian or Russian domination of the Middle East. 

The overthrow of the pro-Western regime in Iraq and the substitu- 
tion of a junta more friendly to Russia were mortal blows to the Bagdad 
Pact, seriously challenging Western posture in the Middle East. Prime 
Minister Abdul Karim el-Kassem of Iraq emphasizes that the foreign policy 
of his government is one of “positive neutrality” in the cold war. He recently 
declared that “Iraq has suffered from imperialism a long time and inter- 
ference from either the East or the West will not be tolerated. I intend to 
cut off every finger poked into our affairs.” Be that as it may, Iraq has con- 
cluded a number of trade agreements with the Soviet Union and her economic 
minister, Ibrahim Koubba, is vocally pro-Soviet. More recently, however, 
Premier Kassem has cracked down on Communist agitators, and, like Nasser, 
he is beginning to realize that excessive dependence on the Communists will 
result in his own destruction. 

The revolutionary junta in Iraq may provide competition for Egypt in 
the struggle for control of the Arab world. The Soviet Union will certainly 
exploit the rivalry which seems to be developing. A few months ago when 
Nasser publicly denounced the subversive efforts of Arab Communist leaders, 
he found himself on the receiving end of a verbal blast from Khrushchev, who 
took time out to criticize this action at the Twenty-first Party Congress in 
Moscow. The Western world must be patient with the Arabs until they 
inevitably realize that they are bartering away their souls for the rather 
nominal economic aid spoon-fed to them by the Russians. 

The methods used by Nasser in his efforts to undermine existing regimes 
in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia remind one of the very 
techniques used by the Russians in Eastern Europe and elsewhere. In 
Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, and the Sudan, Egypt is maneuvering to build up 
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pro-Nasser parties and to make these states Egyptain satellites. And an accom- 
modation between the French and the Algerian Arabs is almost impossible 
so long as the Egyptian president is in position to keep the North African 
Moslems agitated. 

Nasser’s goal is control of the entire Arab world, a goal which, if 
achieved, will bring him not only the power he covets but three-fourths of 
the world’s known oil reserves. The Russians eventually hope to gain control 
of that oil and are using Nasser as a tool to achieve this objective. The big 
question is how far the United States and Britain dare to go in blocking the 
subversive efforts of both Nasser and the Communists in independent Arab 
states. In what form can the Western powers intervene in these areas? 
The so-called Eisenhower Doctrine proclaims that the Middle Eastern states 
threatened with Communist infiltration will get help if they request it. 
But what about the Nasser brand of subversion which brings these states 
under the Egyptian dictator’s control, thus paving the way for Communist 
manipulations as Nasser tries to play off the Russians against the West? 
Once the West loses its foothold, the Russians will set up puppet re- 
gimes in the Middle East. Nasser, and perhaps some other Arab leaders, 
having been used by the Soviets to get the Western powers out of the Middle 
East, will be expendable. This is the likely chain of events unless the West- 


ern democracies continue the more forceful policies triggered by the revolts 
in Lebanon and Iraq. 





by V. K. CHARI 


Whitman and Indian Thought 


N READING THE FIRST edition of the Leaves of Grass, Thoreau remarked 

that the book was “wonderfully like the Orientals.” Emerson found 

in it a curious mixture of the Bhagavad-Gita and the New York Her- 

ald. Since then scholars, both Western and Indian, have steadily attested to 
the striking resemblances in Whitman’s poetry to the ancient Hindu teach- 
ings. Recent research on Whitman, both Indian and American, has confirmed 
these resemblances. Whitman, along with his Transcendentalist companions, 
has come to be studied more and more in the light of Vedantic thought. But 
the absence of any established evidence that Whitman studied the Hindu 
books has remained a serious hurdle in Whitman research. Even Whitman’s 
published notebooks and manuscripts do not seem to throw much light on 
Whitman’s Indian sources. Professor Gay Wilson Allen, who besides being 
an authority on Whitman has had the good fortune of inheriting some valu- 
able manuscript material from the Furness Collection, says in his recent mon- 
umental Whitman biography: “Whether Whitman had read any Oriental 
literature . . . the most diligent search of scholars has not yet determined.” * 
Whitman’s references to India are altogether of a superficial nature, and 

his poem “Passage to India,” which might have been the only direct evidence 
of Whitman’s enthusiasm for India, reveals no precise knowledge about India 
and is the least Indian of his poems. But then it is to be wondered how 
without reading the Hindu books Whitman came unwittingly to exhibit 
such marked affinities with Hindu Vedantic thought. Romain Rolland, who 
doubted the Indian origin of Whitman’s inspiration, was quick to perceive 
these affinities; but he attributed the poet’s mystical experiences to his own 
subjective realization and partly to the predilections of his background and 
culture. Rolland’s appraisal of Whitman completely underrates the impor- 
tance of the role of books in the making of the poet. That Whitman was an 
indefatigable reader and that he passed through a long period of self-instruc- 
tion before “making” his poems is clear from his preparatory reading and 
thought. Books had a great deal more importance in Whitman’s mental 
growth than has generally been estimated. They clarified his native visions 
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and confirmed his intuitions; further they opened out to him new horizons of 
experience. The range of Whitman’s knowledge was extraordinary to judge 
from his manuscript notebooks. Moreover, the comprehensive duties of an 
editor compelled him to read almost all important publications of his time and 
review them in his papers. Thus all the contemporary journalistic literature, 
the best plays, operas, sermons, lectures and articles were accessible to him. 

In the years during which the Leaves were in the making there was a 
considerable vogue in America for Hindu religious ideas, particularly through 
the enthusiasm of the New Englanders. And the English and American 
periodicals of the time contained much Vedantic material, through the inter- 
est created in it by the “Roy” literature. Miss Adrienne Moore in her interest- 
ing study” has shown how Rammohan Roy was the medium through which 
Hindu philosophy of the Advaitic (non-dualistic) Vedantic brand reached 
New England and how he was influential in stirring in the American mind 
an interest in Indian thought. Whitman, who read almost everything that 
came his way, could not have escaped some contact with these ideas, though 
here we are up against a difficulty in making a positive affirmation. Whit- 
man’s knowledge of the Vedanta, if he possessed any knowledge of it at all, 
may have been indirect, derived through the Transcendentalists, and mainly 
through the writings of Emerson, which surely influenced him during his 
formative years. 

Both Emerson and Whitman felt the need for a new, impersonal “doc- 
trine of the soul.” Hence they were attracted to the German doctrines of Self 
and Emerson took avidly to the Neo-Platonic conception of the Oversoul and 
the more strikingly developed doctrine of Self in the Atman-Brahman con- 
cept of the Gita and the Katha Upanishad. Emerson’s contact with Indian 
literature probably began during his Harvard days as suggested by his read- 
ing lists and marginalia, and he probably gathered a fairly intimate acquaint- 
ance with Indian thought even before he published the first of his writings 
in 1836. This probability is considerably strengthened by internal evidences. 
Traces of Hindu influence can be discovered in Nature, the essays on “Over- 
soul,” “Spiritual Laws,” “Intellect,” and “Compensation,” besides the more 
deeply Indian of his essays, “Plato,” which contains the kernel of Emerson’s 
orientalism. The theme of these essays is the spiritual oneness of Being and 
intuitive identity, of which the poem “Brahma” is the classic expression. In 
his essay on “Intellect” Emerson develops systematically a theory of “intellec- 
tual intuition” which bears a close resemblance to the Vedantic doctrine. 
Emerson’s essays might have been a channel through which Indian ideas were 
transmitted to Whitman. It is a significant fact that Whitman reviewed 
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Emerson’s “Spiritual Laws” in 1847, and passages in that essay affirming the 
identity of spiritual being and those that say that the soul is the “one Bottom,” 
the identity underlying differences, that “it is only the finite that has wrought 
and suffered, the infinite lies stretched in smiling repose,” might have aided 
his spiritual “conversion.” The year 1847-48 was crucial in Whitman’s spiritual 
development as it marked the culmination of a long process of subconscious 
incubation. In that year Whitman experienced a remarkable accession of 
power, a new birth. Whitman recorded this in his manuscript notebook for 
1847-48, which contains a clear, though half-articulate, adumbration of the 
“Song of Myself.” 

Whether impelled by native or foreign influences or by his own innate dis- 
position, Whitman came to express in his poems a body of mystical beliefs 
which are also the fundamental assumptions of the Hindu Advaita Vedanta. 
The Leaves of Grass is to be studied and understood rather as a body of mysti- 
cal verse comparable to the apocalyptical utterances of the Upanishads and the 
Gita than as a finished work of art. In respect to some of his fundamental 
beliefs Whitman approximates the Advaita Vedantic philosophy. In fact, 
the affinities are so deep that Whitman’s writings lend themselves to a con- 
sistent interpretation in the light of the Vedanta. Whitman, like the Vedan- 
tist, recognizes intuition, a form of supra-sensuous, supra-rational mode of 
knowing-by-being or knowledge through self-immediacy. The Transcenden- 
talists found out the inadequacy of the rational approach and turned to intui- 
tion as a real source of knowledge. In this they could have been aided by Neo- 
Platonic conceptions and by Schelling’s idea of immediate cognition. But it 
was in the Vedantic philosophy that one came across a systematic and com- 
prehensive doctrine of “intellectual intuition.” * 

Emerson had a deep distrust of human thought and protested against its 
exclusive sway in life: “What help from thought? Life is not dialectics.” 
Emerson believed that thought works a division between man and the world, 
and causes an internal fissure. Thought being dualistic by nature cannot take 
us beyond differences. There is an inner nature in thought, “the felt unity,” 
which is the immediate centre of all mediate experience. This inner nature of 
thought is the Self which is identical with Reality. This principle of unity is 
the indifference-point of subject and object and can be known in a state of 
pure immediacy. Such is the central doctrine of the Vedanta. Whitman calls 
this faculty the “soul-sight” or the “root-centre” of the mind. Emerson calls it 
the “intellect receptive” * which is a unitive, non-dualistic vision, that gives us 
a “perception of identity” by establishing the “union of the knower with the 
things known.” The intellect is an integral vision of the whole. “The intel- 
lect is a whole and demands integrity in every work,” says Emerson; “we live 
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in succession, in division, in parts, in particles; we see the world piece by 
piece.” ° “While the world will be whole and refuses to be disparted, we seek 
to act partially, to sunder, to appropriate.” ®° Whitman realized the intuitive 
identity of the universe and rose to the conception of an absolute Being or 
Substance, which is at once the support and essence of the world. 


Ethereal, pervading all. ... 

Essence of forms, life of the real identities, permanent, 
positive. ... 

I, the general soul. . . .” 


This soul is the “only certainty” and “final substance.” * Emerson speaks of 
“the aboriginal abyss of real Being” which lies “under all this running sea of 
circumstance.” ® The thought of the Oversoul as the substratum of the uni- 
verse is common to Emerson and Whitman. For Whitman this oversoul or 
“Kosmic spirit” is no other than one’s own self. In the “Song of Myself” is 
expressed this cosmic vision, the exalted sense of mystic self-expansion which 
is the highest achievement of the intuitional sense. As a result of this cosmic 
consciousness the poet, freed of all impediments, becomes perfectly fluid and 
diaphanous and reflects within himself the cosmic existence. In an attempt to 
embrace the Infinite, Whitman goes on endlessly inventorying; and his cata- 


logues emphasize the spiritual unity of the world, not its multiplicity. In 
Whitman’s paradoxical style (reminiscent of Emerson’s “Brahma” and the 
verses of the Gita) opposites constantly meet and dissolve; all tends to the dis- 
solution of distinctions. Santayana’s criticism that with Whitman the surface 
is absolutely all and that for him the world has no inside is unjustified, for 
Whitman’s vision not only embraces the All but penetrates beneath the sur- 
face to “the depths of qualities and things,” to “first principles.” 


Only the kernel of every object nourishes; 
Where is he who tears off the husks for you and me? 
Where is he that undoes stratagems and envelopes for you and me... .”° 


I fly those flights of a fluid and swallowing soul, 
My course runs below the soundings of plummets.”* 
I force surfaces and depths also. . . .* 
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The “intellect,” in the words of Emerson, “pierces the form” and pene- 
trates the material husks of reality to its core. “It is an organ for burrowing,” 
says Thoreau. To Whitman as to Emerson subject-object differences are not 
real. Whitman often expresses the consciousness that all is one and all is self. 
“All these I feel or am.” The mystic’s unifying vision obliterates distinctions 
and attains at-oneness with the All, Sarvatmatva. This vision emancipates the 
poet from the attachment to the particular and the finite and leads to a re- 
markable enlargement of sympathies. Whitman’s love is largely anonymous 
in character and he sings of human beings in the mass. It has been stated that 
Whitman’s attempt to see life without distinctions results in formlessness in 
his poetry. “Sing me the universal,” Whitman says to his muse. He sets to 
himself an unlimited subject whereas particular things are the stuff of po- 
etry.’* But where Whitman has lost as a poet he has gained as a mystic. For, 
in escaping the particular he has escaped the binding quality of things, of 
ndmaripa, or name and form. He has, according to the Vedantist, attained 
Moksa or release. 

From this supreme realization emerges the Transcendental Self, the im- 
mutable identical substance underneath the changing world of phenomena. 
In his essay “Oversoul” Emerson develops the concept of a transcendental self, 
the soul within man, the vast spiritual background and the substratum of all 
functions and states of consciousness. The resemblance between this idea and 
the Upanishadic concept of Atman-Brahman is unmistakable. Whitman is 
conscious of himself as two, as “my soul and I.” Emerson speaks of “the dis- 
tinction of the outer and the inner self; the double consciousness that within 
this erring passionate mortal self sits a supreme calm immortal mind. . . .” 
Thoreau too is aware of “a certain doubleness by which I can stand as remote 
from myself as from another . . .” a “spectator sharing no experience . . . that 
is no more I than it is you.” ** Beneath the flood of “ego” phantoms is the 
true self, “the background of our being” which is the self of all. Whitman 
calls this “the mystical identity, the real Me or You.” This self is not to be 
identified with the not-self, the name and form. Ignorance or Avidya con- 
sists in the superposition of the not-self on the Self (Atmani anatmadhyasa). 
Discrimination between the two is the starting point as well as the end of all 
knowledge. Whitman conceives of his role as that of a spectator unattached 
to actions and their consequences, sharing all experience, yet detached from it, 
standing apart and watching the masquerade of life: 
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... depressions and exaltations 
Battles, the horrors of fratricidal war, the 
fever of doubtful news, the fitful events; 
These come to me days and nights and go from me again, 
But they are not the Me myself. 
Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what I am, 
Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle, unitary . . . 
Both in and out of the game and watching and wondering at it.’® 


This self is the transcendental witness in us, the spectator (Saks?) or detached 
percipience. The Upanishad describes two birds perching on the self-same 
tree, one of which feeds on the delicious fruit, while the other, not tasting of it, 
looks on. Whitman sits and looks out on the world of misery, evil, and suffer- 
ing with supreme indifference and detachment.'® This distinction between 
his real nature, the “mystical identity the real I or You or Me” ** and the phe- 
nomenal strata of his mind is constant in Whitman. And this self being the 
very root is also the self of all. Hence does Whitman “celebrate myself and 
sing myself” and assume that “every atom belonging to me as good belongs 
to you.” Whitman’s self is not the dialectical being of the Germans, torn by 
an inner differentiation and caught in an endless web of relationships. It is 
not the many-in-one of Hegel but an “identity” transcending the relational 
existence: 

To these proud laws of the air, the water and ground, 

proving my interior soul impregnable, 
And nothing exterior shall ever take command of me."* 


Emerson says: “There is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, to wit its 
own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but a life. The soul is.” *° 
Whereas the world is governed by the laws of compensation, the soul is inde- 
pendent of such laws and subsists in its own right; it follows out its own laws 
and standards and is never the object of external will. The self thus separated 
from the phenomenal modes is neither like the Pour-soi of the Existentialists, 
which constitutes itself by self-negation, but is felt as a being in its plenitude, 
positive and self-certain. 


To feel the puzzle of puzzles 
And that we call Being*® 
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As a result of this self-realization Whitman experiences an inner libera- 
tion, a release from all earthly ballasts: 
... loos’d of limits and imaginary lines, 


Going where I list, my own master total and absolute, 
divesting myself of the holds that would hold me.”* 


In a process of dynamic self-expansion Whitman’s soul, like the Viswarupa 
(Cosmic Form) of the Gita, enters into all and becomes all. “The universe 
is in myself; it shall pass through me as a procession.” He contains multitudes 
and contradicts himself, for he has known the underlying identity of things. 
He transcends all ethical distinctions and stands indifferent like the seer in 
the Upanishads. 

Apart from right, apart from the unright, 

Apart from both what has been done and 


what has not been done 
Untouched by good and untouched by evil. 


In what might be a close echo of the above passage from the Upanishad Whit- 


Man Says: 
Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, 
I stand indifferent.” 


He is freed from all dualities and tensions of body and soul, of matter and 
spirit. 

Clear and sweet is my soul, clear and sweet is all 

that is not my soul.”* 


While Carlyle remained a “sick soul” haunted by the spectre of world-destruc- 
tion, while Emerson suffered from congenital low-spirits,and while Thoreau’s 
mind in spite of its remarkable peace and poise bristled with criticisms and 
negations, Whitman showed a complete accord with existence and gave an 


unqualified approval to everything. He feels an ineffable sense of fruition and 
fullness: 


I am satisfied, I see, dance, laugh, sing.”* 


Whitman has been blamed for his incapacity to portray evil and human suf- 
fering. But the poems of Whitman do not purport to portray evil; they ex- 
press rather this exalted vision of a mystic. 


II 


If Whitman succeeded in overcoming his tensions and sublimating his 
nature and achieved inner harmony and poise it was through a species of Yoga 
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or meditative discipline. He speaks of the cultivation of “a great masterful 
spirit,” and echoing the Bhagavad-Gita he writes: “a strong mastership of the 
general inferior self by the superior self... .” Yoga, in the words of the Gita, 
is the endeavor to “lift the self by the self.” Thoreau practiced yoga and speaks 
of it in Walden. Thoreau believed that “by a conscious effort of mind we can 
stand aloof from actions and their consequences; and all things, good and 
bad, go by us like a torrent. We are not wholly involved in nature... .”. Whit- 
man had a strange capacity for self-dissociation, for abstracting himself from 
his surroundings, and from the thought-processes of his own mind. He is con- 
scious of a trance-like state leading to the suspension of the conscious intellect 
and accompanied by a strange feeling of exultation and joy, a transformation, 
as it were, of the whole being; a state in which the mystic experiences a new 
awakening and, like the sage in the Upanishads, understands the Being whose 
essence is Joy.”® It is by isolating himself from the objects that Whitman gains 
the knowledge that “it is not me myself” and becomes aware of the distinction 
between the real Me and the not-Me. But though initially the real nature of 
the self is known by discriminating the self from the empirical objects and 
states with which it is wrongly identified by the power of maya, through a 
progressive elimination — Néti, Néti, not this, not this — the aim of yoga, ac- 
cording to Vedanta, is not to perfect this distinction but to achieve subject- 
object identity. In the Rajayoga method, which has its basis in the dualistic 
assumptions of the Sankhya philosophy, the self or the Purusha is separated 
from the stratifications of the not-self with the object of restoring it to its 
primal oneness or isolation. By a similar procedure too does the Pour-soi 
(consciousness) of the Existentialist constitute itself by separation from what 
is, the En-soi, but it is never felt as a certitude for its being is constantly in 
question and is but a certain manner of not-being. In the method of Vedanta 
this mystical abstraction (from the not-self) which establishes the real identity 
of the self exists simultaneously with intuitive identification by which the self, 
knowing itself as the transcendental subject, expands and becomes all because 
all particular reference has been eradicated and the barriers that separated the 
self from the not-self have been broken down. In Whitman, too, these two 
processes run simultaneously. Whitman is aware of the distinction between 
his real Me and the not-Me consisting of the natural surroundings and his sur- 
face consciousness. At the same time he feels his identity with all objects and 
processes of the world: “I loafe and invite my soul, and lie at ease observing 
a spear of summer grass.” It is an intuitive communion with the object 
wherein subject-object distinction is completely scrapped. 

Whitman’s democratic faith is born out of this self-knowledge. With the 
conflict between the individual and the universe completely resolved Whit- 
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man sings of “separatism” and democracy in the same breath. “A simple sepa- 
rate person, yet utter the word democratic, the word enmasse.” For Whitman 
each individual is unique and indivisible, yet is he the self of all. “Every atom 
belonging to me as good belongs to you.” Each individual is an “identity,” 
“self-posed,” “soaring its own flight, following out itself.” The individual is 
complete in himself and stands in his self-completion and cetripetency. He 
is not instrumental to anything else; all else is instrumental to him. Whit- 
man never wearies of chanting “the divine pride of man in himself,” which, 
according to him, is to form the radical foundation of the new democracy. 
And democracy itself is to safeguard and guarantee individual values. In this 
emphasis on individualism Whitman is one with the Vedantist. In Whit- 
man’s conception, unlike in Hegel’s, the individual is not merely a part of 
the whole, but the whole itself. Each individual is essentially the whole and 
nothing but the whole. The soul is the whole of Brahman; as such it is 
supreme and all in all. “Have you thought there could be but a single su- 
preme?” asks Whitman. “There can be any number of supremes.” Whit- 
man cannot accept the supremacy of one individual over another or of the 
aggregate over the members. It is his profoundest conviction that all men 
are equally unique and supreme, “all just as immortal and fathomless as my- 
self.” But, to affirm the individual’s uniqueness is not to deny his funda- 
mental identity with other individuals. At the core of his being the individ- 
ual is one with the rest of the universe. It is true, no doubt, that individuals 
are different phenomenally, but noumenally they are the same. At the nou- 
menal level the soul loses its iva appearance and becomes identical with 
Brahman, one without a second. Yet for this very reason it is unique and 
therefore individual. Individualism and universality are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They are, in a sense, one. Thus in Vedanta the individual is saved both 
in his phenomenal and noumenal aspects. 

It has been alleged that Hindu mysticism can find no significance for the 
individual and that in it individual existence is annulled.*® According to this 
opinion it is precisely his emphasis on the individual that marks Whitman as 
different from “pantheistic religions.” In the Upanishads the conception of 
the Self is built upon the ego-principle or the “I” sense. According to this 
the ego is not in conflict with the larger Self, but forms the basis for the 
attainment of Selfhood. The method of the Upanishads is the method of the 
magnification of the ego. “That I indeed am this whole world,” so we are 
asked to meditate. What the Vedanta objects to is the false notion of the 
self’s particularity and finitude. The Vedantic Self is the democratic self par 
excellence. It embraces the whole while remaining “itself” essentially. It pre- 
serves the individual while identifying and reconciling him with the world. 
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Whitman conceives of reality as transcendent to thought and as being of 
the nature of the self and believes that intuition is the only efficient organ of 
knowledge. In this he approximates to the Vedantic conception of Atman- 
Brahman. German idealism too offered a doctrine of self. But the self as the 
Germans conceived it is a dialectical and antithetical being to which dualism 
and opposition become a necessary condition of its self-existence. Besides, 
reality in German philosophy is conceived after the pattern of thought and is 
approachable by human reason. Whitman’s mystical and monistic concep- 
tion of the universe recognizes the spiritual identity of man and nature. To 
Whitman, moreover, nature does not appear as a series of levels or grada- 
tions, as a “chain of being.” To him every individual existent object of the 
universe is, as it is, infinite. “All the things of the universe are perfect mir- 
acles, each as profound as any.” 

But beneath all Whitman’s mysticism is a strong core of realism. With 
all his devotion to idealism Whitman, unlike the post-Kantian idealists and 
chiefly Hegel, who generally tended to regard objects as mere ideas, never 
doubts the reality of the world of objects. He describes himself as the “poet 
of reality.” Objects, according to him, have “weight, form, location.” What, 
however, he affirms is that their foundation is in spirit. The visible universe 
is rooted in the invisible, spirituality underlies all existence. “The pervading 
invisible fact of life here . . . furnishing . . . the only permanent and unitary 
meaning to all.” He declares that the unseen soul is “the real real (purport 
of all these apparitions of the real).” In this he echoes faithfully the Upani- 
shadic utterance which describes Brahman as “real of the real” and avers that 
all creatures have their root in the Sat. The Vedantist affirms that the world 
is real, that is, epistemically, but it is not ultimate, meaning that it has no 
existence apart from Brahman.** For Whitman the spiritual world is the 
“real reality” and the material one has at best a pragmatic justification pre- 
paring us for the higher life of the spirit. Spirituality is the “finale of visible 
forms,” the culmination of the world-process. Hence Whitman does not con- 
demn civilization, science, ships, politics, factories, because they “furnish their 
parts toward eternity . . . toward the soul,” and he “grows through them to be 
superior to them.” The finite has only an instrumental value. The seer in the 
Upanishad tells us that the objects of the world exist and are loved, not for 
themselves as they appear, but for the sake of the Self. Knowing this, the old 
seer passes the objects and hues of the world “to glean eidolons.” He, never- 
theless, lives and acts in this world, in the spirit of the Upanishadic seer, with- 
out passion or attachment: “enjoying all without labor or purchase, abstract- 
ing the feast yet not abstracting a particle of it.”** The Vedanta does not 





* “The whole multiplicity of production existing under name and form in so far as it is being in 
itself is true. Of itself it is untrue” (Sankara). 


* “Song of the Open Road,” st. 9. 
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ask us to negate the life and the world; it asks us to “enjoy them by renounc- 
ing.” Attachment is bondage. The man who learns to enjoy things without 
attachment escapes their binding quality. Thoreau exhorts us in Walden: 
“Let not to get a living be thy trade, but thy sport. Enjoy the land but own 
it not.” In this respect both Whitman and Thoreau offer a genuine case of 
otherworldliness. In their own lives these persons were remarkably free from 
all sense of attachment. 


Ill 


In his evaluation of life Whitman, like the Vedantist, seems to recognize 
two distinct planes of existence, or rather two distinct standpoints, the one 
phenomenal, the other metaphysical, the one belonging to the “envisioned 
soul,” the other to the unenlightened. As an enlightened soul Whitman at- 
tempts to be ethically neutral, to achieve a state beyond good and evil. Evil 
and the processes in time and space have reality only to the undeveloped soul. 
For the “developed soul” perfection is here and now. Hence Whitman makes 
contradictory statements and affirms and denies in the same breath the exist- 
ence of evil, declares that “there will never be any more perfection than there 
is now” and at the same time expresses his faith in the future. Whitman’s 
faith in evolution, teleology, and meliorism on the one hand, and, on the 
other, his belief in eternal perfection, together with his conviction that evil 
and imperfection are a lie and a mistake, continue side by side. Whitman 
believes in evolution and “accepts time absolutely,” but he is aware that his 
own realized self has a being quite independent of the contingencies of 
worldly existence. While he knows that moral distinctions are invalid with 
reference to himself and that his soul is unaffected by the presence of evil 
and suffering around him he recognizes that evil has reality to ordinary men; 
and it is for the amelioration of the world Whitman sees that time and 
growth are necessary. In his old age Whitman came to rely more and more 
upon the hopes of the future for the fulfillment of his dreams. “I submit, 
therefore, that the fruition of democracy . . . resides altogether in the future. 
. . . without it, there were little meaning in lands or poems — little purport 
in human lives.” But his own being is eternally accomplished. 

Time and space exercise a certain fascination over Whitman, but they are 
not the time and space of ordinary experience. They are seen as symbols of 
spiritual dynamism, time as a symbol of creation and space of expansion. 
And in the mystic’s experience they are merged into a vast spiritual conti- 
nuum or expanse. The idea of transmigratory movement which casts a spell 
on him is also seen as a symbol of the dynamic self. But all this movement is 
purely motiveless as the Self is detached from all action and its fruits; hence 
it does not sully the Self nor detract from its original state as pure existence. 
In the final analysis there is neither movement nor action in the poems of 
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Walt Whitman. What activity there appears to be is purely symbolical and 
is in the inner realms of the mind. For Whitman’s dynamism is like the 
revolution of the wheel. While the wheel goes on spinning its hectic rounds 
the centre remains still. Whitman’s soul is “the still point of the turning 
world.” It goes nowhere; it simply is. It has been questioned whether Whit- 
man has gained the pure state of transcendent Being, whether he does not 
become absorbed in the spiritually concrete at the expense of the spiritually 
transcendent. This may well be. But, there is little doubt that Whitman 
gained the knowledge of the Self, which is liberation. This saving knowl- 
edge did not leave him even in periods of crisis and sustained him through 
much stress and turmoil. The last phase of his life was marked by a softening 
of the animal exuberance of the 1855 edition and a growing inwardness in 
the poet, a mellowing of nature now seeking solace in the silence of eternal 
Being. 

The correspondence in ideas between Whitman and the Vedanta may be 
a coincidence, as Rolland thought, but it is, nevertheless, unmistakable. The 
problems involved in a study of this nature are twofold: the one pertaining 
to Whitman’s literary sources and the other a problem of interpreting the 
meaning of Whitman’s texts. To an Indian student with inadequate re- 
sources the question of determining Whitman’s Indian sources lies beyond 
his competence. American scholars of Whitman who should be in a better 
position to make a pronouncement on this subject have so far said nothing 
conclusive. But regardless of whether Whitman owed anything to Indian 
ideas or not an interpretation of his works in the light of the Vedanta is capa- 
ble of revealing new facets and meanings. It can also yield us a consistent 
interpretation of all of Whitman’s writings. Besides, there are some elements 
of Whitman’s thought, such as his vast egoism and his repudiation of tradi- 
tional ethics, which may appear forbidding to a Western reader, but which 
are seen in a more sympathetic light by a Vedantist. But the real value of this 
comparative study is not that it establishes one country’s cultural superiority 
over another, but that it comes as yet another testimony to Whitman’s world- 
wide reputation and the interest that he has aroused wherever Leaves of 
Grass has found its way. 





by GABRIEL GERSH 


Humor West and East: 
A Note on Russia's Krokodi/ 


CCORDING TO THE MOsT modern views, whenever you see someone 

exhibiting a particular quality in a very marked way, you can be 

pretty sure that his real character contains the opposite of that quality. 
The exhibitionist is tormented by shyness. The disapproving spinster con- 
ceals orgiastic tendencies. The comedian, by the same rule, is a gloomy 
creature, who at home never smiles. Chaplin or Thurber, Wodehouse or 
Chekhov, Groucho or Gubbins, it is all the same: behind the clown’s motley 
beats the unhappy heart. The study of jokes is no joke. 

The great and successful do not often bother to be amusing. Napoleon 
made a few jokes, but he was an exception. So, if one seeks to compare 
two things, neither capable of definition anyway—the American sense 
of humor and the Russian — one might refer both to a shared element of 
frustration. The cult of super-nonsense in America, which allows room 
both to the crude astounding “Comics” and to sophisticated psychiatric satire, 
seems indeed to share that with the ponderous Russian ironies, forever be- 
wailing the fatalistic cycles of Russian life. But there comparison must stop. 
For if the starting-point is remotely the same, the methods and the intentions 
are quite different. There is no Russian equivalent to the New Yorker; no 
Steigs, Thurbers, Arnos, or Steinbergs. The notion of such equivalents is 
itself almost a joke, if not a very good one. Nor could one imagine a Chek- 
hov or a Zoschenko transplanted west of the Atlantic. Least of all could 
one envisage the appearance in America of such a freakish humorous mag- 
azine as Krokodil. 

Krokodil is in contemporary Russia the only magazine whose function 
is to amuse. This is where it begins to be freakish. For it is official, and 
official scrutiny more powerful than its own is focused on it. It receives 
the command to be funny. If members of the Politburo are not made to 
laugh, that means trouble for Krokodil. The editors are told to read their 
Chekhov again. He did it, why can’t they? But the problem for the editors 
is not quite so simple as that, since the humor they produce must also “reflect 
the framework of modern socialist conditions.” It must not stray into be- 
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littling or meaningless distortions and sophistications, 2 la Americaine. And 
suppose one should retort that humor must stray, or cease to be itself, and 
that a Chekhov had no such restrictions upon him, one would be told that 
this was not so; that humor, as all forms of art, is conditioned by the pre- 
vailing class relationships; that, in fact, American extravagances reflect the 
“irresponsibility, bankruptcy and decadence” of threatened capitalism; and 
that it was the supreme merit of Chekhov (as also, this argument would 
say, of Shakespeare) that he “consciously reacted” to symptoms of decay in 
czarism. 

The task of Krokodil, to fit humor into the approved ideological pattern, 
is not easy. It has an initial advantage, that the crocodile is a well-loved 
Russian humorous character, something like Peter Rabbit crossed with Don- 
ald Duck. It links with a mass of folk legend, reducing the enormous and 
terrifying to the humorous and lovable; in this case, to a sort of scaly slyness. 

Krokodil also has the services of a famous team of artists, the Kukryniksi. 
These three men are something quite new and without parallel (unless to a 
certain degree in Disney’s cartoon teams), since they produce each particular 
drawing by collaboration; their complete name is made up of the first letters 
of the name of each. When the Kukryniksi have decided on a certain subject, 
each does drawings from the life, which are then again discussed, and the 
best adopted as the basis for the finished work, which may be drawn by all 
three, or two, or only one, while another poses. Krokodil’s paper, colors, 
and types have a cheap look; but its standard of craftsmanship, with the 
Kukryniksi in charge, is on the whole high. 

Of its three classes of jokes — cartoons about foreign affairs, domestic 
satire, and miscellaneous jokes arising from mere life —the third class is 
the smallest by far. Indeed, it seems by comparison with the others almost 
non-existent, and a search through six issues disclosed only one quip, which 
seemed to have no political or admonitory strings to it. “I caught a carp 
weighing eighty pounds!” a fisherman tells a friend, who joined him on 
the river-bank. “But where is it?” “Oh, I threw it back. What’s the use? 
Nobody would have believed it.” There are also lyrics and sketches, vi- 
gnettes of Russian life, which have a wry charm and no point. Of the other 
two kinds, the domestic satires are the most numerous; shabby goods and 
incompetent officials are inexhaustible irritants, whereas foreign political 
villains may suddenly become gracious friends; the proportion of the foreign 
cartoons varies with the propaganda tone of Soviet foreign policy. It has 
been rather high since 1947 when Russia stepped up the cold war against 
the West. 

Macmillan and Eisenhower are portrayed as a sort of nuisance-appendix, 
not powerful figures in their own right. A Kukryniksi cover drawing last 
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year shows Macmillan as a broody hen, one eye open, one sad eye shut, “sit- 
ting” on a pile of arms labelled “British Armor” (Made in USA); he looks 
sad, humiliated and in pain, rather as if he had piles. The decline of Dulles 
began many years ago. He is portrayed with very evil expressions, like a 
gorilla-gangster. Soviet cartooning of this type is sometimes likened to that of 
the Nazis, such as used to appear in Simplicissimus. But those German car- 
toons sprang from a deep-rooted cynicism, which flowered into ultra-out- 
rageousness. They really shocked. These, however unjust, crude, and dis- 
torted, have behind them the stamina of a philosophy, controlling the excesses 
of excess. 

Russia has no national monopoly of political cartoons. But irritated 
postwar European jokes about shortages, queues and horsemeat, and still 
less American household burlesque, such as appears on the radio, are a 
slender equivalent indeed to the great mass of domestic satire which she 
pours out. This is humor at its most purposefully sociological: castigating 
the cruelties and injustices perpetrated by officials, ridiculing their pomposity 
and their self-importance, turning a cold and accurate eye on administrative 
inertia and incompetence, exposing to public shame the gulf between plans 
and results. When you have created the world’s vastest bureaucracy this 
may be one way to galvanize it. One cannot gauge the effect of such satire, 
but it is certainly savage. Two high officials are sitting comfortably in a 
Dacha (small country home). “Did you have much trouble building your 
Dacha?” one asks. “Oh yes, it was terrible. I had to economize on the 
kindergarten, the communal restaurant, and even on houses for my col- 
leagues.” The director of a Cooperative Store, accompanied by his girl 
friend, is trying on a pair of shoes, and the store assistant says: “We are de- 
lighted to see you again in the shop, Maxim Petrovich, even though you 
only come as a customer.” 

Elsewhere one sees a piano lowered by crane into an upstairs room of 
a half-built house, so the rest of the house is being built around it. A scroll 
shows a splendid house development plan. Then one is shown the results 
in terms of leaking faucets, elevators which sail above the top floor and 
there stick forever, radiators which work only in the summer, concierges 
who don’t work Sunday and so leave the hall door locked. “The owners 
of the house work every day,” concludes this strip pathetically. There is 
a certain air of comical pathos about all these jokes. 

Krokodil would not, as one can see, attack policy, or the party line, or 
national leaders, or great institutions such as the Red Army. Its function 
is to strengthen and stimulate — using humor —along the lines these al- 
ready lay down. Humor being subordinate to this task, Krokodil is not 
merely aiming to amuse, like the New Yorker or Punch or Le Rire. 
Indeed there is a good deal of propaganda in it, urging workers to “keep 
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it up,” to “fulfil your norms.” It celebrates artists’ anniversaries seriously, 
and calls attention to citizens who have done well (like the chess champion 
Botvinnik). It reproaches contemporary artists and writers when they lapse 
into “bourgeois decadence.” It also underwrites official psychological cam- 
paigns, say, male courtesy towards women, or to instil the conviction that 
every job, no matter how humble, is part of the national effort. It satirizes 
news sensationalism — “Do you know that Barbara Hutton is married again, 
and that Mickey Mantle has signed for $50,000?” “I see you have N.B.C.- 
itis” (pun with Russian verb svesti, to distort, exaggerate) — and this gives 
a clue to the Russian impassive solidity, in contrast to the American news- 
paper-fed sense of crisis; there is in Russia no inflammable public opinion, 
kept ablaze by newspapers. Krokodil is also very proud of the speed with 
which its correspondents pounce on far-flung local inefficiencies, which it 
then pillories. 

Not much of this is mirth-producing, by Western standards, and it is 
clear that little of what a foreigner understands by the phrase “Russian 
humor,” as derived from his reading, finds its way into Krokodil. It is 
probably a good outlet for pent-up irritation; but most of the fantasy, Dick- 
ensian love of exaggeration, droll perception of character, oddity, and idio- 
syncrasy, which make Russian humor akin to English, seem to be beyond 
Krokodil’s scope. It is too clearcut and too official to include all that. Indeed 
there is more Russian humor in the fact that, while Krokodil raps others 
for inefficiencies, it gets rapped itself for banality, falling into a rut, taking 
the easiest line, not being funny enough. The rapper rapped, the punisher 
punished: here again is the glum fatalistic cycle, the boomerang whanging 
around with a sad thud, which does make one smile. As in the story of 
Kolzov, once editor of Krokodil, who by graphological researches discovered 
megalomania in the signatures of provincial leaders, for which pleasing ex- 
posure he got great credit; but when the purge came, and wafted those 
provincials to national positions, away went Kolzov. 

There is more of this pleasing Russian tone in the feuilletons, published 
in Pravda, lzvestia, Red Fleet, Trud and other newspapers. These are little 
prose sketches or essays, which cut through the mass of statistics to satirize 
a given living situation; they are often by good writers, and many of them 
are rather pleasing, in a faint, nostalgic, cumulative way, with the underlying 
doubt that anything will ever really change. The material is similar to that 
of Krokodil — officials, grasping or pompous, incompetence, wretched amen- 
ities, sad results of good intentions — but they make a happier use of it. 

Russians laugh at English magazines like Punch and Lilliput. English 
subway jokes please them, and they particularly relish Ronald Searle, Illings- 
worth and Bruce Bairnsfather. Russian humor has even less sex than British, 
and Isaiah Berlin, the noted British historian who lived in Russia for many 
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years, claims that “Russian humor is quite similar to British humor.” The 
custard pie crosses all frontiers; so do mothers-in-law and henpecked hus- 
bands; but not so a kind of joke in which the bullied husband is not the 
offended, but the offender, as in Thurbur’s picture of a tiresome little man 
timidly interrupting his wife while she is in the arms of another on a sofa to 
say: “The party’s breaking up, darling”; or a Peter Arno husband, opening 
the door of a car where the same scene is being enacted, and remarking: 
“Er, Gwendoline; this is our dance, I think.” Jokes where the tables have 
been turned so far that their points depend upon a complete inversion of 
accepted standards would have no meaning for the Russians. 

Unlike the Russian joke, shock is the trademark of the American joke. 
If you suffer from some serious view — respectability, vegetarianism, paci- 
fism, or something of that sort—any one of a dozen satirical artists will 
knock it down for you. What’s called the “knockdown” is so much a part 
of this as to be almost a technical trick; as when Groucho, after “building- 
up” a stately blonde to the point where she capitulates and accepts to visit 
him, shouts into the telephone: “And bring some cheese!” One can see 
how opposite such knocking is to the Russian practice of using jokes to 
stimulate people to do things. A New Yorker published in Moscow would 
cause havoc; Five-Year Plans would vanish in derision. Functional and 
anti-Functional; the two are only comparable in terms of such opposites. 
In Russia everything, including humor, has a political twist; the political 
twist which American humor has is that of refusing to be political. One 
finds remarkably few political jokes anywhere; and if one looks for a cause 
one stumbles upon something, to which again there is no parallel in the 
Russian system. Political jokes don’t pay, they aren’t commercial. The 
touchstone here is American radio, from which political joking is barred 
almost entirely; the networks depend upon the goodwill of millions of 
listeners, and they don’t know who is for Eisenhower and who is for Steven- 
son, so they leave subjects like Presidential elections severely alone. A come- 
dian who doesn’t want to lay off politics must carry the technique of inversion 
so far that the subject is turned upside down, and gets admitted into what 
Wyndham Lewis once called America’s “nonsense life”; one who has done 
that is the radio comedian Henry Morgan, who once ran a comic election 
campaign with himself as presidential candidate on the slogan: “Don’t Vote 
for Henry Morgan!” The American way of life is something which you 
don’t knock; nor, of course, the Russian, if you are Russian; but here too 
the difference, not the resemblance, is what matters, for the Americans have 
their “way” as a solemn, rather touchy, background (even things like wash- 
ing-machines are taken rather seriously), so that it is outside the compass 
of humor, whereas the Russians drag theirs into an arena, where useful jokes 
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will purge its immaturities and weaknesses. It is the difference between the 
overripe and the green. 

There is also the masterly way in which American satirical artists — 
Thurber, Steig, and Steinberg especially — have stood no nonsense from 
psychoanalysis, a subject upon which the Russians are still wholly blank. 
There could not yet be any equivalent outside America to a picture of a 
patient in a consulting room, dressed in gym shoes and shorts to whom an 
analyst says: “It’s no good thinking that you can run away from your difficul- 
ties.” The more sophisticated American cartoons have made enormous and 
destructive use of the psychiatric apparatus; it appears to satisfy, as nothing 
before, both American taste for the super-real or sub-real extravagance and 
the urge to undermine authorized attitudes and institutions, like family 
life. One gets an uncomfortable feeling that American humor, having made 
these trapezes and parallel bars for itself, on which it dizzily hangs upside 
down, is now, in fact, obliged to stay on them; for when it tries to get down, 
and walk as others do, it totters helplessly into banal nostalgia or into the 
sentimental ; as when Ogden Nash ends a comical and satirical poem about 
fatherhood with these lines: 

Being a father 


Is quite a bother 
But I like it, rather. 


If you’ve been on the high wires too long, your efforts to walk normally may 
well prove embarrassing. The cure for upside-downness is more upside- 
downness; though one supposes that this must stop sometime, just as sky- 
rocketing prices have to fall. The Russians have stifled under formality their 
boundless informality; they claim they had to or perish; the Americans have 
set theirs to a mad jive. “American humor,” wrote C. D. Lewis in the 
London Observer, “became overripe before it was green.” “Russian humor 
is green and shows no prospect of ripening,” might he have added of the 
Russians? There it is, that difference between the green and the overripe, 
a difference separating the two worlds. Of course, it is difficult to know 
which has the better taste. 





A GRIM FAIRY TALE 


James L. Rosenberg 


Simon, simple as the day was sweet, 

His mother’s youngest, and the family fool, 
Awoke one midnight from a dream of cheese, 
Strapped on his rucksack, sword and horn, and went 
Swashbuckling into the blue and moony woods 
Where froggy creakings lurked and small eyes blinked 
And twiggy spooks clutched at his feathered cap. 
But oh, so pure was his simplicity, 

Simon never felt a tickle of fear, 

Stopping only from time to time to knock 

At some rude forester’s embowered hut, 


There to inquire for any neighboring ogres, 


Marauders, trolls, bad biters, chuffing dragons. 
But ah, alas! no work seemed in those woods 
For hopeful unemployed young dragon-killers. 


One day his way wove deeper through the gloom 
(What bright birds chimed, bells rang, bones sang 
Within that creepy and enchanted grove) — 

He came unto a steaming, hissing cave; 

Within: most monstrous dragon of the earth, 
Rumbling, belching most sulphurously! 

Did Simon hesitate? No thinker he. 

His sword flashed out: Snick-snack and snicker-snee, 
And lopped the bellowing, cow-like head 

Clean as a melon off its thick green neck. 





When Simon, fortune’s darling, some years later 
Emerged at last from out those ringing woods 
There dangled at his belt like bouncing fobs 
Ten ogres’ heads, eight scaly dragons’ tails. 

What homecoming was there, my friends, 

What bands and banners, grand shenanigans, 
Keys to the city, pompous speeches, songs! 

No need here to recount at fatal length 

How Simon, hero, triumphed after that, 
Wooed, won, and wed the princess of the land, 
Grew fat and prosperous with office, waxed 

As do rich pumpkins on October nights. 

Grown thus to greatness, his remaining days, 
Plenteous with children, burdened with increase, 
Slowly, gradually diminished like the light, 
And leaves that once grew tender, green, and sweet 
Hardened, reddened in a sharpening weather. 


Need more be said? Simon, half-forgotten, 
Lived on a little while on memories 


And age’s thin-soup diet of old clippings 
Pressed dry as leaves within a dusty album, 
Grew weary then; unnoticed, one day died 
Into that windy land where old bores go. 
Manhattan, Kansas 





by WAYNE SUTTLES 


Cultural Relativism, Cultural 
Evolution, and Popular Ideology 


OW CLOSELY RELATED are the theories of social scientists and that body 

of laymen’s assumptions about the nature and destiny of our society 

that we may call popular ideology? Closely enough perhaps that 
a change in one means a change in the other? The earlier history of anthro- 
pological theory strongly suggests such a relationship. Moreover, it seems 
also that certain academic interests of the last few decades have been some- 
how related to certain features of popular ideology. And since these aca- 
demic interests are changing, pershaps we may infer that a change in 
popular ideology is also occurring or will occur. To be more specific, I am 
contending that: 1) cultural relativism and a form of functionalism have 
provided a “scientific” justification for “life adjustment” and “togetherness” ; 
2) these anthropological interests are now being challenged by a revived 
interest in cultural evolution; 3) this new academic interest will have to be 


related differently to the popular ideology. 


I 


Let me begin with the earlier history of evolutionary thought in the 
social sciences. In 1859, just one hundred years ago, Darwin’s Origin of 
Species gave a firm foundation to biological evolution. But the idea was not 
new. Evolutionary interpretations of social history were in the air as well. 
Herbert Spencer had already presented such an interpretation. But Darwin’s 
work made evolution the most tenable theory for the biologist and gave 
evolutionary concepts great prestige in other fields. 

The application of evolution to society took two major forms: 1) “social 
Darwinism” (perhaps better called “social Spencerism”), which sought to 
use the principle “survival of the fittest” for interpreting the relations of 
individuals and classes within our society, and 2) social or cultural evolution, 
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which sought to reconstruct the stages by which modern (i.e., nineteenth 
century) society had reached its position of eminence. 

Richard Hofstadter in Social Darwinism in American Thought has 
traced the development of the first of these applications. In the writings 
of Spencer and his followers, in America especially in the writings of the 
sociologist W. G. Sumner, social Darwinism became the “scientific” justifica- 
tion for the maintenance of the status quo and laissez faire capitalism. The 
rich were rich because they were the fittest and the poor poor because they 
were the least fit. Any government interference would only result in the 
survival of the unfit and lead to the rapid decline of society. But by the end 
of the nineteenth century, the rise of labor and the growth of sympathy for 
the common man made social Darwinism on the home front less popular. 
The Spanish-American war and America’s growing concern with the rest 
of the world diverted, Hofstadter believes, social Darwinism to international 
relations, where it served to justify imperialism and the principle “might 
makes right.” But by World War I this principle had become so well iden- 
tified with the ideology of the Kaiser’s Germany that it was quietly dropped 
as a respectable American position.’ 

The other major application of evolution to society — social or cultural 
evolution (now often spoken of as “unilinear evolution”) — became popular 
shortly after Darwin’s Origin. It is identified most usually with L. H. Mor- 
gan in this country and E. B. Tylor in England. These men and their fol- 
lowers reconstructed stages in the evolution of institutions and of whole 
societies just as paleontologists were reconstructing the evolution of the 
horse’s hoof and the whole horse. Their results often showed the European 
form as the last and highest form. And just as social Darwinism served to 
justify the position of the upper class within our society, so social evolution- 
ism, provided justification for ethnocentrism. Also like Social Darwin- 
ism, it justified colonialism, but with a paternalistic flavor. According to 
social Darwinism the “lesser breeds” were inferior and therefore doomed 
to extinction; according to social evolution they were retarded children, 
perhaps capable of being led into civilization, or as we now say, they were 
“underdeveloped.” 

In America social or cultural evolution was attacked most strongly by 
Franz Boas. Under his leadership, anthropologists gave up trying to recon- 
struct cultural evolution and began making more modest attempts to re- 
construct short-term regional history or simply to record ethnography. Boas 





* Richard Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1944; revised edition, Boston: Beacon Press, 1955). Hofstadter also identifies racism to 
some extent with Social Darwinism, but it seems to me that this identification cannot be made for the 
United States, particularly because the racist fear has often been that the “inferior” races will outbreed 
and thereby overwhelm the “superior”; according to the “survival of the fittest” principle this outcome 
could only prove the “inferior” races fittest. 
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held it as an ideal to present a culture in its own terms, to see it as seen 
from the inside, i.e., from the standpoint of the culture bearer. Some of 
Boas’s students became increasingly interested in the individual bearer of 
culture, in the relation of the individual to cultural pattern, and in person- 
ality. Cultural evolution became no longer respectable. The few American 
anthropologists who retained an interest in it either did not publish much 
on it or else, like Leslie White, seemed to do so in a spirit of rebellion. 

In Britain the reaction against attempts to reconstruct the remote past 
from contemporary primitive societies was somewhat later and perhaps even 
more severe. The “functionalist” schools, established by Malinowski and 
Radcliffe-Brown, concerned themselves primarily with the interrelation of 
the parts of a culture into a harmonious whole. Malinowski was concerned 
with culture as an instrument for the satisfaction of needs and was strongly 
anti-historical. Radcliffe-Brown was more concerned with social structure, 
and though on occasion he called himself a social evolutionist, this is not 
usually apparent from his writings. Both of these founders of the Brit- 
ish school had their influence on American anthropology, Radcliffe-Brown 
through Chicago, Malinowski through Yale, where they taught for short 
periods. And they have also had, I think, perhaps an even stronger influence 
on some American sociologists. An awareness of the interrelationship of the 
parts of a culture was not, however, entirely a British invention; Boas’s insist- 
ence on presenting a culture in its own terms surely leads to a similar view, 
though perhaps not as consistently or explicitly. 

Presenting a culture as seen from the inside and seeing how it forms an 
integrated whole have led anthropologists to the position of “cultural re- 
lativism.” Cultural relativism has been recently characterized by Felix M. 
Keesing as “looking at each people’s standards and values objectively, seeing 
them as ‘relative’ to the particular view of life fostered within the culture 
concerned.” “This viewpoint,” according to Keesing, “rejects any ‘absolute’ 
standards or scales of worth over and above particular cultural traditions as 
to what is ‘good,’ ‘right,’ ‘beautiful,’ and otherwise evaluative.” This posi- 
tion was developed in the years between the wars. Ruth Benedict presented 
a kind of cultural relativism in her enormously popular Patterns of Culture 
published in 1934. Although her book is full of strongly worded value 
judgments, she says of the three societies she has chosen to illustrate her 
thesis, “they are travelling along different roads in pursuit of different ends, 
and these ends and these means in one society cannot be judged in terms 
of those of another society, because essentially they are incommensurable.” * 





* Felix M. Keesing, Cultural Anthropology (New York: Rinchart, 1958), p. 47. 


* Ruth F. Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934; Mentor Books, 
1949), p. 206. 
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Besides insisting that cultures are incommensurable, some of the culture 
relativists seem dedicatedly anti-deterministic. Man is free, they say earnestly, 
to choose this or the other path in pursuit of this or the other end. But they 
seem to attribute this freedom not to the individual but to a reified, or even 
deified, Culture. The individual can find satisfaction only in following the 
path and pursuing the ends that his Culture has chosen for him. And Cul- 
ture, it seems, is right. At any rate, the cultural relativist position, holding 
that there are no absolutes because each culture provides its own “right” and 
“good,” seems to imply that the individual can only accept the “right” and 
“good” of the society he finds himself in. 

The functionalism of British social anthropology and its American 
counterparts also seems to provide an argument for the rightness of the do- 
minion of Culture, or its vehicle, Society, over the individual. This is the 
argument that a magical rite, religious ceremony, or any other group activity 
— even fighting — has as its function the promotion of social cohesion. And 
social cohesion, we may readily infer, is a Good Thing. 

Every culture is free to choose its own means and ends; each choice is 
as good as the next; the ultimate end is social cohesion, so the individual can 
best participate and cohere — these are conclusions one may draw from some 
of the anthropological work of the last two or three decades. And these 
are themes I find in student essays in my introductory course in anthropol- 
ogy, even though I may never have touched upon them in the lectures. Per- 
haps they’ve read the textbook. But I think it goes deeper than that. It is my 
contention that anthropological interest in cultural relativism and social- 
cohesion-oriented functionalism are related to certain features of popular 
ideology that we have all been made increasingly aware of — conformity, 
“togetherness,” education for “life adjustment.” 

William H. Whyte, Jr., in The Organization Man calls this ideology 
“the social ethic” and defines it as “that contemporary body of thought 
which makes morally legitimate the pressures of society against the individ- 
ual.” “Its major propositions,” he says, “are three: a belief in the group as 
the source of creativity; a belief in ‘belongingness’ as the ultimate need of 
the individual; and a belief in the application of science to achieve the 
belongingness.”* I think the resemblance between the first two proposi- 
tions of this social ethic and the implications of cultural relativism is self- 
evident. The third proposition even suggests how the resemblance may have 
come about. 


II 


My second contention is that the anthropological interests just described 
are being challenged by a new evolutionism. The term “cultural evolution,” 





* William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957), p. 7. 
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for so long almost a naughty word, is again becoming respectable. Fifteen 
years ago Hofstadter concluded his study of social Darwinism with a 
paragraph beginning with the words: 

Whatever the source of social philosophy in the future, however, a few conclusions 
are now accepted by most humanists: that such biological ideas as the “survival 


of the fittest,” whatever their doubtful value in natural science, are utterly useless 
in attempting to understand society. . . .° 


That was written in 1944. Contrast it with this statement written in 1956 
by the anthropologist G. P. Murdock in a chapter contributed to an intro- 
ductory textbook: 


Every innovation that has been socially accepted enters, as it were, into a competi- 
tion for survival. So long as it proves more rewarding than its alternatives a cultural 
habit will endure, but when it ceases to bring comparable satisfactions it dwindles 
and eventually disappears. The process superficially resembles that of natural 
selection in organic evolution. It should be noted, however, that cultural traits 
do not compete directly with one another but are competitively tested in the 
experience of those who practice them. Oftentimes the competition is carried on 
between organized groups of people with contrasting customs and beliefs, as be- 
tween nations, political parties, religious sects, or social and economic classes, and 
the issue is decided indirectly by the victory of one group over the other. By and 
large, the cultural elements that are eliminated through trial and error or social 
competition are the less adaptive ones, so that the process is as definitely one of 
the survival of the fittest as is that of natural selection.® 


Murdock is not alone or even the most evolutionary-oriented. Leslie 
White has continued through the years to profess a form of evolutionism 
close to the unilinear sort of Morgan and Tylor. Julian Steward published 
a work in 1955 developing a theory of “multilinear evolution.” Several 
younger anthropologists presently or recently at Columbia University seem 
to have taken an evolutionist position, influenced perhaps by both White and 
Steward; for example M. D. Sahlins’ recent work on Polynesia is presented 
as “a study of adaptive variation in culture.” And what is an even more 
significant development, Margaret Mead has recently attempted to make 
such fields of study as personality, learning theory, and ethology relevant 
to cultural evolution.’ 

Moreover, some cultural anthropologists have started looking again to 
biology for analogous processes. In this they have been encouraged by some 
of the biologists themselves who have felt that the great progress made in 





* Hofstadter, p. 204. 


*°G. P. Murdock, “How Culture Changes,” in Man, Culture, and Society, edited by Harry L. 
Shapiro (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 258-259. 

"See Leslie A. White, The Evolution of Culture (McGraw-Hill, 1959); Julian H. Steward, Theory 
of Culture Change (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1955); Marshall D. Sahlins, Social Stratification 
in Polynesia (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1958); Margaret Mead, “Cultural Deter- 
minants of Behavior” in Behavior and Evolution, edited by Anne Roe and G. G. Simpson (Yale 
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the last two decades in evolutionary theory in biology has broader implica- 
tions than social scientists have appreciated. In 1955 Julian Huxley asked 
anthropologists to look at cultural evolution as a continuation of biological 
evolution. In 1956 a biologist, R. W. Gerard, an anthropologist, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, and a mathematician, Anatol Rapoport, explored some of the 
analogies between biological and cultural evolution in the first issue of a 
new journal Behavioral Science. In 1957 a symposium on “Human Behavior 
in Relation to Evolution” was held at Stanford at which the zoologist H. J. 
Muller gave a paper, “Human Values in Relation to Evolution.” In the 
Yearbook of the Society for General Systems Research for 1958, the zoologist 
W. M. S. Russell writes on “Cybernetics, Darwinian Theory and Behavioural 
Science.” Instances could likely be multiplied.* 

But the biologists may not be entirely satisfied yet; in the latest issue of 

the American Anthropologist, Marston Bates concludes a review of a new 
reprinting of Darwin’s Origin of Species with the statement: 
The anthropologists, in developing the natural history of man, must be concerned 
with physical, cultural, social, and linguistic changes. Perhaps unified conceptions, 
illuminating all processes of change, will come out of this diversity. I have a 
hunch (which means, in plain language, an hypothesis) that a revolution in 
evolutionary thought is about due. Perhaps the revolution will be sparked by some 
anthropologist reading the Origin—just as the idea of natural selection was sparked, 
both in the case of Darwin and of Wallace, by the reading of Malthus on Popu- 
lation.’ 

It appears to me that the new evolution in cultural anthropology will 
indeed be Darwinian. It will interpret culture change as consisting of proc- 
esses of variation, selection, and differential transmission, resulting in adapta- 
tion. The mechanisms are different but the process is similar to that of 
change in living things. I say the “new” evolution, but obviously these 
are not new ideas. As Murdock has pointed out,’® Sumner’s disciple and 
colleague A. G. Keller used Darwinian principles most consistently to show 
that culture is adaptive. But what will be new will be the integration of the 
study of culture change with other studies, especially modern psychology, 
which will probably contribute something toward an understanding of the 
nature of variation comparable to the contribution genetics has made for 


biological evolution."* 





* Julian Huxley, “Evolution, Cultural and Biological” in Current Anthropology, edited by William 
L. Thomas, Jr. (University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 3-25; R. W. Gerard, C. Kluckhohn, and A. 
Rapoport, “Biological and Cultural Evolution, Some Analogies and Explorations,” Behavioral Science, 
I (1956), 6-34; H. J. Muller, “Human Values in Relation to Evolution,” Science, CXXVII (1958), 
625-629; W. M. S. Russell, “Cybernetics, Darwinian Theory and Behavioural Science,” General 
Systems, Yearbook of the Society for General Systems Research, Wl (1958), 18-28. 

* Marston Bates, Review of The Origin of Species by Charles Darwin, American Anthropologist, 
LXI (1959), 176-177. 


” G. P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York: Macmillan, 1949), p. xii. 


™ Since this paper was written the following have appeared: 1) a revised edition of a leading 
introductory text in anthropology, Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer, An Introduction to Anthropology 
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My third main contention is that from this change in interest in anthro- 
pology we can infer that changes are occurring, have occurred, are about 
to occur in popular ideology. Social Darwinism seems to have fitted a milieu 
characterized by a popular belief in the rightness of the rich being rich and 
the poor poor. The nineteenth-century theory of social evolution went to- 
gether with ethnocentrism. Cultural relativism and social-cohesion-oriented 
functionalism imply togetherness and adjustment. What is the meaning 
of the mid-twentieth-century interest in cultural evolution? 

I suspect it may be related to a new interest in survival, perhaps to a 
recognition that social cohesion is not enough, that a society which has been 
cohering like anything may still become extinct. Three things, I think, 
have shaken Americans’ confidence in their own power to survive: the 
development of nuclear weapons by other countries, the behavior of Amer- 
ican POW’s in Korea, and the Sputniks. The first and third are obvious. 
As an illustration of the effect of the second let me cite an article in McCall’s 
“the magazine of togetherness,” an article said to be based on an army report 
and described as follows: “This is the story of how certain Americans gave 
up when they fell into the hands of the Communists. It raises — and answers 
— questions about the weakness of American family life, the chances for 
our survival in a world in which all the rules have suddenly changed.” It is 
my impression that this sort of article is becoming more common in the 
women’s magazines. Although this particular piece doesn’t seem to offer 
much that is constructive, it has the underlying theme that we must re- 
examine our various customs and institutions less to see whether they pro- 
duce well-adjusted people than to see whether they produce people who can 
keep our society alive. The new students of cultural evolution will un- 
doubtedly find an audience. 

Some popular writing on the survival of our society has been pessimistic. 
Anthropological writing need not be so. Murdock, in the article from which 
I have already quoted, is if anything too optimistic. He writes: 

Few of the genuine gains of culture history — the achievements of technology, of 
science, of man’s control over nature—have ever been lost. The so-called “lost arts 


of antiquity” are largely mythical. To be sure, particular peoples have declined 
in civilization, but not until they have passed on their contributions to others. What 





(New York: Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1959) with a new chapter beginning with an explicit statement (pp. 
249-252) that culture is an “adaptive mechanism” and that it has evolved in a manner analogous to 
biological evolution; 2) two volumes of Readings in Anthropology edited by Morton H. Fried (New 
York: Crowell, 1959) admittedly giving a “preponderance of evolutionary views” (II, 450); 3) a new 
popular introduction to anthropology, Man’s Way by Walter Goldschmidt (New York: Holt, 1959), 
with a thoroughgoing cultural evolutionary orientation; and 4) the April 1959 issue of the American 
Anthropologist containing three articles touching on cultural evolution, one by a student of culture and 
personality, Jules Henry, on “Culture, Personality, and Evolution” (LXI, 221-226). 
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man has lost, in the main, is a mass of maladaptive and barbarous practices, in- 
efficient techniques, and outworn superstitions. New errors arise, of course, in 
each generation, but it is comforting to realize that the mortality of error is vastly 
greater than that of truth. 


And he concludes: 


The net effect of the various processes of cultural change is to adapt the collective 
habits of human societies progressively over time to the changing conditions 
of existence. Change is always uncomfortable and often painful, and people 
frequently become discouraged with its slowness or even despair of achieving any 
genuine improvement. Neither history nor anthropology, however, gives grounds 
for pessimism. However halting or harsh it may appear to participants, cultural 
change is always adaptive and usually progressive. It is also inevitable, and will 
endure as long as the earth can support human life. Nothing—not even an atomic 
war—can destroy civilization.’* 


But notice he says “civilization,” not American society. 

I have tried not to imply that anthropological or sociological interests 
have played a causal role in the relationship between academic interests and 
popular ideology. Both may be the effects of causes lying in culture itself, 
or society, or the world situation. Or perhaps the question “where is the 
cause?” cannot be answered. But the two, academic interests and popular 
ideology, must still be interrelated. They are of course both a part of culture. 

Moreover, the very anthropological interests or theories that I have been 
discussing must, as elements of culture, be undergoing the same adaptive 
processes as any other elements. It is ironic that Hofstadter’s study of social 
Darwinism provides such excellent evidence of this that it is throughout 
a refutation of his conclusion that “survival of the fittest” is a useless concept 
in the social sciences. He is even aware of the process himself. In writing 
of Sumner’s work he says: “Sumner’s reputation has come to rest upon 
his Folkways, and in lesser measure upon his historical writings, while his 
many social Darwinist essays have fallen into comparative obscurity. Natural 
selection in the realm of ideas has taken its toll upon his life work.” ** The 
phrase “survival of the fittest” is not a very good one; “differential transmis- 
sion” would be better. But isn’t it clear that the ideas that have survived 
in current use are those best adapted to current thought?" 

It may be discouraging to some of us to think that our hard-won and 
cherished ideas are the product of the same processes that produced the 
sociological concepts of William Graham Sumner or the totemic concepts 
of the Australian aborigines — processes that parallel those that produced 





*In Shapiro, pp. 259-260. 

* Hofstadter, pp. 64-65. 
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the ape and the amoeba. But if this view is right, then there is hope in it. 
Our best hope of survival lies in our rate of cultural evolution, which de- 
pends on the amount of variation and ease of transmission of new ideas. We 
have at present the means whereby new ideas can be transmitted very 
rapidly to a great many people. And therefore the probability of new com- 
binations of ideas occurring is greatly increased over what it was only a 
generation ago — provided there is something there to be transmitted. Our 
problem, as I see it, is keeping alive the possibility of variation. And so for 
this literally vital reason we must resist those pressures moulding us into 
conformity, no matter how morally legitimate the pressures or comfortable 
the conformity may seem to be. 


BEECHES AND BOOKS 
Charles Philbrick 
As the wrinkled, gray and hairless elephant’s leg 


of the beechtree’s trunk stamps the crocusing lawn, 
and smoothly shrugs off the snowdrop-shining sun 


from its worn and wearing skin (which gold can’t shine 


down to silver) — so the season’s poets waste themselves 
on me, and leave me large, unmoved and slow of root, 
dreaming of copper leaves which give back light to air, 
and of thin Tyrian petals shy in my shifting shade. 
Books of beeches they made lang ago, 

and poets of men they made. 


South Wellfleet, Mass. 





THING IN THE NIGHT 
Sam Bradley 


Thingness, mind-arced, not celestial 
marks target, new cross. And a star 
bright wonders: O what you are 


if oil-sweet, not stench, not bestial ? 
Nations hover, demand angels at 
brittle frontiers. Papers pledge. 


Thingness, with sheathed atom-fire, 
streaks wraith-like above tableaux 
stolid in moonlight: 


in the night — was it ever so? — 
angered hedges bulwark fields below: 
lambs in the fold, and the earth flat. 


Thingness leaps: Ares dips red, 
brilliant, intent, to the fin-edge. 
Titan-fire needs tinder, a comfortable bed. 


A moon. No wind. With sleeper-heavy breath, 
in its gray pall, a city waits: 
pinpoint for nuclear loves and hates. 


Circle of dreams, dreams strange with death, 
earth spins, eludes nothing, but heartsick 
declares, demands. In-pent, it waits. 


Gently the burden is laid on the air. 
And earth springs upward to receive 
the titan-doom that trembles there. 


Honeybrook, Pennsylvania 





Notes 


ALLEGORY AND MYTH IN THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


Tue Cuerry Orcnarp, which dramatizes the lives of a group of “job-lots,” people 
whose sense of isolation and futility is perhaps most forcefully expressed in the 
ambivalent, Villonesque “Je ris en pleurs” feelings of Madame Ranevsky, is widely 
admired for the psychological realism of its characterizations and for the theatrical 
effects it achieves by subtle employment of mood and atmosphere. To use another 
line from Villon, who, like the characters in The Cherry Orchard, lived in an 
agonizingly transitional age, the play as a whole seems to be saying: “Ou sont les 
neiges d’antan?” 

It is my intention to show that, while this impression is certainly a part of 
the total effect that the play has upon the reader, beneath this surface of seemingly 
aimless existence there is a patterning so rigorous as to give every impulsive speech 
and despairing gesture an almost predetermined significance. Thinking of the 
play as a person, one can say that beneath the quivering, oh so sensitive flesh there 
is a very firm bone structure and a strongly beating heart. 

The structure of the play allows for at least three levels of meaning: literal, 
historical, and mythical. On the literal level of psychological realism, the play gives 
a picture of humanity in which loneliness, futility, and frustration are the dominant 
emotions. It is on the literal level, of course, that the play makes its most im- 
mediate appeal to the reader. In addition to this emotional content, however, there 
is historical allegory which, like the allegory in Orwell’s Animal Farm, depends 
for its appeal on the knowledge of Russian history that the reader can correlate 
with the naturalistic events and characters of the literary work. Some of the 
characters, as a matter of fact, are motivated in ways difficult to explain satis- 
factorily except on the level of historical allegory; I am thinking particularly of 
Charlotte and Barbara, the governess and adopted daughter, respectively, of 
Madame Ranevsky. 

Following is a brief schematization of the allegorical correspondences of the 
various characters, with occasionally a suggestion as to the way particular charac- 
ters are motivated in response to other characters in terms of the historical allegory. 
Madame Ranevsky, Gayef, Anya and Pishtchik correspond, in that order, to the 
pleasure-seeking, dilettantish, idealistic and opportunistic elements of Russian 
aristocracy at the turn of the century. Barbara, the adopted daughter, the one 
in charge of the estate during the mistress’ absences, the one who feeds the servants 
on peas while dreaming of the day she can cast off her responsibilities for the life 
of a pilgrim, represents the Russian Orthodox Church. Her ambivalent relation- 
ship with Lopakhin, who stands for the Bourgeois class, is understandable in terms 
of Russian history, just as is her fear of the Tramp, a symbol of atheistic Marxism. 
The Bolsheviks had declared themselves as a separate identity in 1903, just a year 
before The Cherry Orchard was produced. Trophimof, as the Intellectual class, 
and Firs, Yasha, and Dunyasha as representing aspects of the Servant class, can 
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be easily identified. Of the two remaining characters, Ephikhodof fits readily into 
his role as the type of the Bureaucrat, as he is left in charge of the estate during 
the absence of Lopakhin. His delusions, seeing a spider straddled over him upon 
awakening, and his misfortunes, clumsily breaking things as he moves about, 
remind one of other fictional clerks in recent European literature, among whom 
are the hero of Gogol’s The Overcoat, the Underground Man and the Double of 
Dostoevsky, and, most famous of all, the man-turned-insect of Kafka’s Metamor- 
phosis. Finally, there is Charlotte. She embodies the spirit of the modern Russian 
artist, as composer painter and writer. Her cries of loneliness, of not being under- 
stood, reflect the attitude of the modern artist, whether Rusian or otherwise. At 
the beginning of Act II, when she reminisces about her earlier days, mentioning 
the salto Mortale and the old German lady, what we have on the allegorical level is 
a brief resume of the development of Russian musical culture in particular, and 
in general a statement of the progress of the Fine Arts through imitation of for- 
eign models to the establishment of a native, national art. She has become, that is, 
a governess. Her theatrical background, her ventriloquism and her conjuring 
tricks make her a suitable representative of the Artist, the dealer in entertaining 
illusions. 

To turn to a reading of the play as the representation of myth is to penetrate 
deeper than surface emotion (the raw nerves of psychological realism) or intellec- 
tual amusement (the jigsaw of allegory). It is on this level, I believe, that the 
play gives us a meaning which will account for the most enduring appeal that 
the play has. 

To begin with, although the cherry orchard is certainly the central image of 
the play, it is the seasonal cycle of Nature that provides the basic structure for 
the action of the drama. The four acts correspond to the four seasons: spring, 
summer, fall, and winter. The first act, for example, is so constructed that every- 
thing in it tends to reinforce the atmosphere associated with springtime, with 
birth and planting. The act opens with the reveries of Lopakhin, representative 
of the forces in Russian society that are going to displace the aristocracy, and it 
closes with the reveries of Anya, who represents the youthful, idealistic element 
of the established aristocracy, that element which, by joining hands with the 
intellectuals, can contribute to the growth of the new order. The time of year is 
May, the setting is the nursery, and the atmosphere is one of hopefulness; enthusi- 
astic plans for the future are in the air. Lopakhin has a plan to save the orchard 
for his beloved benefactress; Dunyasha has fallen in love again; and Gayef is full 
of schemes that reassure Anya, causing her to doze off contentedly as the curtain 
falls, just as Lopakhin had been dozing contentedly when it rose. The ecstatic 
remark of Trophimof as he gazes on Anya provides an appropriate curtain line: 
“My sunshine! My spring!” 

In Act II the time is late June, the setting is the open fields. Being summer, 
there are evidences of growth and development, of active cultivation of planted 
things. Telegraph poles are in sight, the outline of a big town may be discerned 
off in the distance. Here, as in Act I, there is parallelism between the first and 
last scenes. Charlotte, at first, and Trophimof, at the end, express feelings of 
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“mysterious anticipation.” Just as Trophimof represents the Russian intellectual, 
cultivating dissatisfaction with things as they have been, so Charlotte represents 
the Russian artist, conscious of a profound unrest after having been educated by 
Italians and Germans and having become now a governess, one who is trying to 
train and disciple the native Russian capabilities in art. All the characters talk 
about the way they have spent their lives, the things they have done in their youth- 
ful enthusiasms. For just as the theme of Act I is Infancy, so the second Act 
centers upon Youth. As in Act I, Anya and Trophimof are center stage as the 
curtain falls, now having definitely committed themselves to the stirrings of the 
new society. The Tramp, in his mysterious passage across the stage, has proffered 
an invitation — “Brother, my suffering brother . . . Come forth to the Volga. 
Who moans?” . . . —and Anya and Trophimof seem to have accepted it, for 
Anya says, “Let us go down to the river. It’s lovely there.” 

As the curtain rises on Act III, the time is autumn, the orchard, now ripe 
for harvest, is being sold, and a celebration is in progress. Now is the time at 
which the plantings made in the spring will be gathered in, if they have thrived, or 
cast aside, like the chaff from the wheat, if they have not prospered. The paral- 
lelism between first and last scenes continues. This time Pishtchik, with his talk 
of the horse of Caligula that became senator, and a representative of the aristocracy 
which can no longer harvest anything but tares, is paralleled with Lopakhin, the 
founder of a new dynasty, another breed of work horse that has been transformed 
into a senator. Everything has now come to maturity. That which must die 
can look forward only to death, while the “young wood, green wood” that has 
been growing through the spring and summer will continue on into the next 
cycle of life. 

The wintry mood of late October dominates the last act; the hopefulness of 
Lopakhin, Anya and Trophimof, among the representatives of the new life, is 
subdued by their sympathy for those who have only a short span left. The paral- 
lelism of opening and closing scenes in this act involves, on the one hand, the 
delegation of servants who have come to pay their last respects to the dispossessed 
landlord, and, on the other, old Firs, who sinks down to die in silence and lone- 
liness in the abandoned nursery. Just as the delegation at the beginning is charac- 
terized by the distant murmur of their voices, dying away into silence, so does 
Firs mumble inaudibly as he resigns himself to his fate. 

The most important element in this framework of the seasons, however, has 
not yet been mentioned. The beginnings and endings of the four acts enclose 
centrally placed scenes in which Madame Ranevsky is the dominating figure. Her 
musings in each act are appropriate to the season: in the first she recollects her 
childhood, in the second she speaks of more recent years, in the third she disputes 
with Trophimof about her present lover whose appeals for her sympathy and 
protection she will not reject, and in the fourth act all of her concern is with 
finding secure places for all those who have been in her service, particularly Bar- 
bara and Firs. Since, on the mythic level, the play is mimesis of the cycle of Na- 
ture, it is appropriate the one character should represent the continuing, sustaining 
and life-giving power of Nature. Thus Madame Ranevsky is in the first act the 
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Sorrowing Mother for, in grieving over her lost son Grisha, she is another Demeter 
mourning the Persephone snatched from her. Her Grisha is taken from her, but 
what Lopakhin says of her at the beginning of the play, mentioning the way she 
wiped the blood from his face and took him in her arms, suggests that on the 
mythic level Lopakhin is the son returned to her, and in his return there is the 
renewal of life, the beginning of a new cycle. She is, in the second act, a Goddess 
of Fertility, eternally procreant, carelessly spilling gold coins from her lap as she 
sits in the midst of a burgeoning field. In the third act she is represented as a 
Love Godess, a Venus lamenting over her Adonis ill and alone in Paris. (Note 
that Trophimof says he does not want to be an Adonis, after saying which he 
succeeds in making a complete fool of himself.) As she was a Demeter in the 
first act, she becomes a Persephone in the last. She reigns as Queen of the Dead, 
tenderly concerned for Barbara and Firs; but also, like Persephone, she will 
return to the world of the living, and when she does she will bring life back to 
the earth again. As she says to Anya, “I'll come back, my angel.” 

Thus the play has at its center a character who, seen only in her human and 
finite appearance, is the very picture of helplessness and ineffectuality, but who, 
in her mythic character, is actually that which sustains and renews the life around 
her. It is she, not Lopakhin, who triumphs, for Lopakhin, like all the others in 
the play, is only another one of the unhappy children on earth whom she gathers 
into her arms to comfort and console. 

Joun Ketson 


Unwwersity of Utah 





Books 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. By Jacques Barzun. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. viii + 276 pages, $5.00.) 


Mr. Barzun wishes to be fair. He explains that Intellect is not the only value in the 
land, and, in a chapter entitled “The Case Against Intellect,” he warns of its abuses in 
politics, especially when it takes the form of an uncompromising ideology. He dis- 
tinguishes, too, at the outset, Intelligence from Intellect, for Intellect is “intelligence 
stored up and made into habits of discipline, signs and symbols of meaning”; it is 
“community property,” and as such a matter of tradition and education; and its marks 
are “order, logic, clarity, and speed of communication.” 

The rest of his book is devoted to a lively assault upon the citadels of anti-intellec- 
tualism and all that makes for the decay of Intellect. A semantic exercise on our part 
will clarify his criteria. The word-clusters that express approval revolve around such 
terms as: clarity, precision, order, concentration, continuity, coherence, explicitness, 
inquiry and debate, analysis, self-awareness, logical processes, and secular tests of social 
accountability. Words of disapproval are more numerous, but include whatever is 
vague, loose, undefined, blurred, emotionally motivated, and generally obscurantist. 

Armed with these measures of Intellect, Mr. Barzun sums up its enemies under 
the threefold legend of Art, Science, and Philanthropy. These terms, however, need 
explication, since each has its legitimate place. Art is at fault when it encourages a 
popular reliance on “creativity” without rules or critical apparatus, “confusion as 
release from responsibility.” Science errs when it is scientism, the jargon of pseudo- 
scientific numbers and technical terminology concealing trivial aims posing as impor- 
tant. And Philanthropy blurs the mind when it substitutes the appeal to sympathy and 
help for the weak for the sterner demands of intellectual discipline and performance. 
Here Mr. Barzun shrewdly explores the possible limits on corporation and foundation 
philanthropies, especially if or when they concentrate on aiding equipment and endless 
“conferences” in place of the “irregular scholarship” of the lone intellectual worker. 

Apply these same criteria to the educative process and you may guess Mr. Barzun’s 
emphases. Here he says things which intelligent teachers often long to hear said: how 
American education can shield “amiable stupidity,”and comfort the inferior by implying 
that the brighter child is the abnormal one and probably socially maladjusted to boot; 
how it can refuse to admit that “some kinds of ignorance are culpable,” and can 
obscure the “almost total lack of intellectual attachments among those who think they 
lead our schools”; how it can tolerate “instruction without authority” by unprepared 
teachers, and wink at the inability of its products to read, that is, to “summon up 
image-with-word and word-with-image”; and, in short, how it can do permanent harm 
to young intellects by a premature emphasis on social adjustment at the expense of 
mental maturity, as if retarded mental exercise were not as serious as delay in social 
arts. 

Perhaps Mr. Barzun does not say much that is new. There are signs, too, of 
hastily articulated chapters, perhaps a result of some earlier publication of separate 
chapters; and a few examples of fault and flaw seem incompletely developed. But 
these are trivial comments; for Mr. Barzun tackles the whole with Gallic wit and 
clarity, and with more than one quotable phrase. For example, his comment on the 
occasional American excursion into Oriental mysticism might be stretched to apply to 
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much more that is deplorable: the result, he says, is “a toxic condition of the vocab- 
ulary . . . complicated by serious lesions in coherence and a rapid lowering of the 
logical pulse.” It is such alarming and characteristically obscurantist symptoms that 
persuade Mr. Barzun to offer the heroic remedies of intellectual discipline, mental effort, 
and applied accountability for the results. 

Wiuson O. Crioucn 
University of Wyoming 


HELLENISM. By Arnold Toynbee. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. xii + 
272 pages, $4.50.) 


From Toynbee one expects a digressive, complex and erudite argument to support a 
pre-announced thesis of broad implications. Under such a title as Hellenism, therefore, 
one might anticipate another Jaeger’s Paideia. But the present work, originally con- 
ceived in 1914, completely rewritten in 1956-57, is actually a 253-page miniature of the 
expected pattern. 

Hellenism, defined as a “distinctive way of life . . . in a master-institution, city- 
states,” measured in terms of man, became “the most whole-hearted and uncompromis- 
ing practice of man-worship,” but tragically demonstrated its own inadequacy, although 
ultimately Hellenic man-worship injected itself into Judaism to produce Christianity. 
Today we have revived “the Hellenic worship of idolized local states,” which is “the 
dominant religion of the West” today; “the modern world must exorcise this demon re- 
solutely if it is to save itself from meeting with its Hellenic predecessors’s fate.” 

Between this definition and conclusion lies the narrative of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
tion, fascinatingly if somewhat breathtakingly told, through the familar Toynbeean 
challenges and alleged responses, to its final capitulation to Christianity. The reader 
who would expect from this an analysis of civilization will be sorely disappointed by 
the apparent preoccupation with purely political and military affairs. In fact, Toynbee’s 
strange fascination with the details of each step in the development of weapons and 
tactics comes close to misleading us into thinking they are the basis of cultural change. 
Literature is virtually excluded from discussion (Greek tragedy, three pages); art (one 
paragraph — it represents the evil of Athens spending the League’s money); philosophy 
(Plato and Aristotle, three pages; Lucretius is not mentioned, but Socrates is clearly 
Toynbee’s hero). If this is disappointing, each reader must determine for himself 
how complete the picture of Hellenism really is. 

But this is not the most serious problem. The book is clearly for the layman 
(no references or notes; bibliography very general). This lays a heavy responsibility on 
the author to make the necessary simplifications convincing. But this is exactly what 
Toynbee does not do: weighty conclusions rest on tiny evidences, and causation derives 
from the most incredible over-simplifications. On almost every page are statements 
which any classicist would argue, question, demand support for, or, at the least, re- 
quire admission of the author’s awareness of controversy. Yet once only does Toynbee 
even acknowledge that there might be disagreement on some point. A few samples 
must suffice; any historian will compose his own long list. Seleucid policy was con- 
trolled by homesickness; Athens fought in “ a bad cause,” “in the wrong” (easy to 
say, especially for a modern reformer, but hard to prove); every Roman adult male 
citizen was virtually his father’s slave till his father’s dying day (either incredibly 
naive or deliberately misleading); Hellenes set little store by vase-painting; overseas 
Hellenic 6th century expansion was halted by effective resistance of competitors (Phoe- 
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nician and Etruscan, but was it really? ); the cumbersome round shield of early warfare, 
though giving little protection, was kept in the new phalanx because it protected part 
of the man next on the left, and thus “was made to serve the cause of military moral” 
(!); 6th century Greece was dependent on Egypt and the Ukraine for wheat (this 
19th century “Hay and History” theory, valid for the 5th century, certainly needs 
support for the 6th); the Ionic Revolt was an anti-Persian Hellenic movement for 
freedom, (no mention of Aristagoras or his purpose); Darius intended to bring the 
whole Hellenic world under Persian rule (this is utterly contrary to the view of ancient 
historians, and no mention is made of Hippias); Persians and Carthaginians were in 
collusion in 480; the Spartan late arrival at Marathon was “significant” (of what, 
Toynbee does not say, but the Tacitean innuendo is clear; cf., contra, W. K. Prentice, 
The Ancient Greeks, ch. 5); casualties of other tribes in 459/8 “presumably were of 
the same order of magnitude” as those of the Erectheid tribe in Egypt (every Greek 
historian knows this is a mere assumption and disproportion of loss is quite possible, 
cf, the New Mexico casualty list on Bataan in 1941-42); Alexander’s “lofty ideal of 
the brotherhood of all mankind” (but this opinion of Tarn’s has had many challengers) ; 
the discussion of Roman citizenship and the granting of citizenship without the vote 
in the 4th century B.C. is immediately followed by “At times there were hesitations 
... even backslidings. . . . But in the course of centuries, the process of enfranchisement 
went forward; and after . . . 212 A.D. there were few people left . . . who had not 
been granted Roman citizenship” (this of course is technically true, but to connect 
the citizenship of the 4th century B.C. in a direct line to the Edict of Caracalla is 
deception of the grossest sort); Rome made “the profession of Christianity a capital 
offence” (possibly, but not without interpretation of highly disputed evidence, cf. 
Cambridge Ancient History, X, p. 887); and so on. 

These infractions of the historian’s rule of responsibility would not be so serious 
were they not used to build Toynbee’s over-all structure of the collapse of Hellenism. 
Rather, as every historian knows, Toynbee is a moralist, who would save humanity 
through conversion to a universal religion (hence, perhaps, his obsession with war as a 
master force in civilization). And for a moralist, if facts do not always fit with theory, 
or if over-simplification or overstatement will support a sweeping conclusion, this can 
transcend history. Any reader of Toynbee will do well to read Walter Kaufmann’s 
From Shakespeare to Existentialism (Beacon, Boston, 1959, chapters 19 and 20) for 
a penetrating indictment of Toynbee’s falsification of history and the most unmerciful 
puncturing of the Toynbee myth yet written. Perhaps no great harm is done the 
Greeks in Hellenism, but it certainly has not added anything to our understanding of 
their civilization. This is not the book that a one-time ancient historian could have 
written had he not “withdrawn” from ancient history, and never “returned.” 


T "6 
University of Colorado youn IN. ksamens 


THEOLOGY AND MODERN LITERATURE. By Amos N. Wilder. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1958, 145 pages, $3.00.) 


This small volume presents to a wider public the William Belden Noble Lectures which 
the Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard Divinity School delivered in the Harvard 
University Memorial Chapel in November, 1956. The five chapters consider “the his- 
toric divorce” between Christianity and the arts, “the scandal” of modern art (to which 
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the author is sympathetic), theology in relation to taste, and several contemporary 
literary interpretations of Christian ideas and practices. 

Professor Wilder is happy to find that the “long-standing cleavage” between the 
churches and the arts is being overcome. Christians are becoming more sensitive, in 
these matters, because they feel a need for a “more adequate symbolic expression” of 
the “deepened religious and theological awareness of the churches.” The cleavage is 
being bridged, also, because “A great deal of the most significant art of this century 
has had striking theological implications, direct and indirect.” Professor Wilder is 
highly critical of sweet and sentimental religious art; but the notion of “symbol” is not 
examined, nor is that of “religious awareness.” Is it the religious awareness of certain 
religious novelists that makes their novels effective? Is it the effectiveness of their 
novels as works of art that leads us to say that they express an adequate religious aware- 
ness? 

Professor Wilder writes: “I recognize that a work of art is first of all and always 
to be understood in its own aesthetic terms.” Almost at once he continues: “I believe, 
moreover, that all imaginative creations from the oldest myth and ritual to the most 
recent poem have their own kind of declarative or cognitive role, offer ‘news of reality.’ 
It is in this respect that modern literature opens itself to theological and moral scrutiny.” 
In another context he writes: “Thus the church is discovering the modern arts in two 
respects: it is learning to diagnose the age through their insights, and it is being 
exposed to what the modern arts can teach it, what they have to say about its own chief 
concerns.” The claim that the poet is the teacher of mankind will surprise no one, nor 
will the absence of any attempt to justify the claim. 

One illustration of Professor Wilder’s method of literary interpretation may suffice. 
Chapter Five is entitled, “Faulkner and Vestigial Moralities.” The greater part of 
the chapter offers an interpretation of The Sound and the Fury, where there is an 
“implicit critique of Christian elements in the society presented.” Sartre interprets 
Faulkner's attitude as one of despair; the past may be forgotten through mystical, 
ecstatic escapes. Our author rejects this view, properly pointing out that it rests upon 
the identification of the novelist’s views with those of one or more of his characters. 
Professor Wilder holds, rather, that “The whole fable of The Sound and the Fury 
points toward a healthful order of values which has been violated.” What is depicted 
is “a religious legacy so denatured that it operated for destruction.” He does not say 
what a full-bodied religious legacy is, but it is as if a novelist who depicts Quentin 
Compson’s belief in “law without grace” is claiming that we should not believe in law 
without grace when he shows the effects of such a belief upon Quentin Compson. 
(Are the destinies of the Compsons determined by their religious beliefs?) We are 
supposed to find a “warning” against inveterate social tyrannies,” “obsessive vestigial 
codes,” “fossilized religious sanctions.” Is this true? Do we find warnings here? Are 
not some of Faulkner’s characters impressive — morally — just because they do adhere 
to a hopeless tradition? And can we not admit this without, on the other hand, claim- 
ing that Faulkner is advising us to imitate them? Are we told — even by “implication” 
— how to live? 

“The kind of diagnosis of culture and religion which occurs in fiction like that 
of Faulkner is far more searching and illuminating than is possible in other media.” 
What does it illumine? Can we make predictions on the basis of Faulkner’s portrayal 
of fictional people in an imaginary landscape? Who provides the confirmations of the 
hypotheses our novelist is said to provide? He cannot and if we do, then how is it 
true that the novelist gives us “news of reality”? “The novelist can carry his portrayal 
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of human life down into the deeper roots of motive and actions, and deal with the 
hidden jungle in ways not open even to the psychologist.” Is it ever relevant to ask 
whether the novelist is mistaken? Is it because we know that a novelist is correct 
in his analysis of the motives of a fictional person that we know that he is great? Then 
how do we know that our great novelist is correct? Professor Wilder only tells us that 
a great novelist “offers more inclusive insights than one finds in the clinic.” Without 
some attempt to justify the knowledge-claims thus made for the arts, it is only too easy 
to reply that the novelist can surpass the psychologist because he can make up his 
insights for himself. 


Price CHARLSON 


University of California, Berkeley 


THE HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE WEST. Edited by John J. Murray. (Norman: 
University of Oklahom Press, 1959. xiv + 303 pages, index, $4.00.) 


Unlike other American regions — New England, the South, and even the Southwest 
—the Middle West has failed to receive the searching analysis which it deserves as 
“the heartland” of the nation. In spite of the valuable contributions of Turner, Buley, 
Hubbart, and, for the later period, Graham Hutton and others, the great midwestern 
region still remains an elusive subject for those who attempt to trace its economic 
contribution, its cultural complexity, and its influence upon the national character. Even 
its geographical limits, as John D. Hicks has wryly noted, are subject to differences of 
opinion beyond the ungestionable fact that Iowa must always be a part of it. When 
one adds a definition in terms of chronology to the spatial concept the confusion becomes 
even greater, for it has been only within the last eighty or ninety years that it has been 
known as the Middle West. As late as the Civil War and Reconstruction era it was 
still the “Northwest.” 

Although the authors of these twelve essays, given the collective title The Heritage 
of the Middle West, are unable to agree on just what the heritage implies, they are 
able to offer a most interesting mixing bowl, filled with an assortment of viewpoints, 
interpretations, questionings, criticisms, and even eulogies of the Middle West. A 
number of the chapters (Murray on immigrant and European influences, Blau on 
philosophy, Flanagan on literature, Kingman on art, and Schmidt on early college 
education) are brief surveys, at times in almost a textbook style, which occasionally 
provide some penetrating insights. Kingman’s anthropological approach to art in the 
great plains area (which he seems to assume is synonomous with the Middle West) 
is especially interesting. 

Sidney E. Mead in his essay “In Search of God,” in addition to surveying the 
development of religion in the Middle West, presents a challenging if controversial 
thesis: when religion united with democracy in the Middle West it brought about “a 
general washout of real belief in the matters which divided . . [the] implicitly abso- 
lutistic [religious] groups.” The real jewel in the volume, however, is John D. Hicks’ 
gracefully profound little essay on the political development of the Middle West. En- 
titled “A Political Whirlpool,” it is indeed a fine review of the urban and rural elements 
which have gone into the making of middle western politics, but it is also a dynamic 
presentation of the social and economic forces which have formed the Middle West. 
Those who read Hicks’ essay closely will also find in it a suave reply to Hofstadter and 
others who have attempted to revise interpretations of western agrarian movements 
from the vantage point of mid-town Manhattan. 
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If there is one unifying thread which runs through all these studies it is the theme 
of middlewestern conservatism. Murray introduces it in the first essay when he di- 
dactically insists that “insidious collectivist doctrines” were rejected in the region. 
Arthur Bestor in his examination of Utopian colonies in lowa underlines the essential 
conservatism of their communitarian ideals, and notes the failure of Weitling’s radical 
socialism. Paul Sharp in his essay on economic history indicates that dynamic capital- 
ism and opportunism rather than ideologies and logic have been responsible for the 
economic greatness of the Middle West. Although the tone of his essay is entirely 
different from Sharp’s, Billington argues that democratic equality in lowa was a part 
of the “garden myth” because of a system of land disposal and speculation which created 
large numbers of agricultural laborers and tenants in the post-Civil War era. Even 
Vaclav L. BeneS, in his essay describing the efforts of the European emigres such as 
Masaryk in the Middle West after World War I acknowledges the help which they 
received from the Chicago industrialist, Charles Crane. If it is true, as Hicks observed, 
that for the middlewesterners “Conservatism came to mean whatever they liked and 
believed in; radicalism, whatever they did not like and did not believe in,” the same 
should not be inferred about the authors of this volume. Nevertheless, one is forced 
to the conclusion that the naturally conservative inclinations of the historian here as in 
so much of the current writing in American history are much in the mainstream of 
conservative American society in our times; American historians, like Mr. Dooley’s 
Supreme Court justices, have perhaps unconsciously although unmistakably followed 
the election returns in the era of Eisenhower conservatism. 

In the Middle West creativity has frequently been balanced against conservatism, 
innovation against tradition, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch against the Chicago Tribune. 
Unfortunately the Middle West’s regional character with only a few exceptions does 
not emerge very clearly from the pages of this volume, certainly not to the extent that 
it does in Graham Hutton’s Midwest At Noon. This is especially disconcerting in 
the light of Walter Johnson’s statement, made in the concluding essay, that the Middle 
West possessed a “lodestar quality” without which the United States might not have 
held together as a nation. 

Careful editing and proof-reading would have eliminated several errors. There is 
the common but ridiculous misuse of “exercise” for “exorcise” (p. 67); Josiah Strong, 
not Augustus Strong, was the author of Our Country: Its Possible Future and Present 
Crisis (p. 173); Allen’s The Big Change is inadvertently converted into The Big Chance 
(p. 286). 

Grorce Winston SMITH 
University of New Mexico 
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Here and There in the Humanities 


© Tue Critic 


“Too much can be written, too sol- 
emnly, about the critic’s ‘responsibilities’. 
The critic has, of course, his duties; but 
he is not really a priest, a prophet, a hero, 
a saviour or a sage, and he confuses every- 
one, including himself, if he pretends too 
hard that he is. His main function, in 
our view, is to assist rather than oppose 
the powerful and dangerous immaturities 
out of which truly creative writing, and 
reading, grow. Generosity and tact, as well 
as sound judgment, are important critical 
virtues. So, also, is zest. Many reputable 
writers might say, as Peter Quince very 
nearly did, ‘Our true intent is all for your 
delight’; and any critic who sounds too 
unremittingly like Elijah under the juniper 
tree is certainly missing something impor- 
tant. 

“This is not to suggest that the critic 
should be indulgent to shams, absurdities, 
hoaxes and the like: part of his work, 
undoubtedly, is to detect and expose these. 
But this particular role can easily be over- 
stressed. . . . Debunking soon becomes 
boring, and seldom does much to nourish 
a genuine taste for the good. Besides, most 
people who read criticism are fairly mature 
to start with and know a hawk from a 
handsaw without having always to be 
told.” 

C. B. Cox and A. E, Dyson, Editors 
The Critical Quarterly 


* 7 * 


e “A Report oN AMERICAN CULTURE” 


The two-day symposium held in June 
at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, 
and sponsored by the Thomas More 
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Association was titled “A Report on Amer- 
ican Culture.” Speakers were Gustave 
Weigel, S. J., Jean Charlot, Paul Hume, 
John Shanley, Richard Breen, Charles 
Bracelen Flood, and Leo Brady. Although 
the report as a whole must have been 
more balanced, what the wire services 
picked up was mostly bad and, in fact, 
was headlined: “Critics Take Dim View 
of American Culture... .” 

Charles Bracelen Flood asserted that 
American writers are losing their sense of 
purpose. They have “form without content, 
style without idealism, ambition without 
direction.” Paul Hume charged that Amer- 
icans “are, musically speaking, a nation 
of ignorant, un-American snobs,” .. . 
with a “strong cultural inferiority complex. 
...” Jean Charlot complained that many 
an American artist “for no more complex 
a reason than a family to clothe and feed, 
turns to high-pressured commercial art. 
For a lifetime his creative gifts . . . are 
kept on a leash and taught to turn tricks 
in praise of soaps, whiskeys, and tissue 
paper.” John Shanley, radio TV editor 
of the New York Times, said that the 
danger in television lies less in suggestive- 
ness or brutality than in “the vapid, run-of- 
the-mill offerings” with their “absurd diet 
of escapism.” The American film, as 
diagnosed by Richard Breen, “is based on 
no known ethic. It is not even pagan. 
Its ethic is a kind of huge sociological 
smorgasbord.” Leo Brady defended 
modern American drama from the charge 
that it is unduly devoted to the sordid and 
morbid for financial gain by saying that 
the plays “can be seen more truly as 
honest, if narrow, attempts to depict the 
appearances of life, which they often 
mistake for its essence.” 
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Father Weigel said that the individual 
is disappearing in America and is being 
replaced by the mass man. He warned: 
“History has shown that a culture which 
depersonalizes its citizens is a culture on 
its way to death.” And he suggested a 
remedy: More than ever, in this time of 
augmented leisure, man today “must make 
great efforts to form and strengthen his 
personality. This will mean asceticism, 
which means the exercise of man’s power 
to say no to spontaneous urges of instinct. 
. . « Certainly, religion can be of great 
assistance in inculcating asceticism. . . .” 


¢ A Report on Russian CULTURE 


The editors of the University of Toronto 
Quarterly requested from several Soviet 
scholars a report on “The Humanities in 
Soviet Higher Education” and published 
the resulting articles in the October, 1958, 
number. It is, says a reviewer, “a most 
interesting and valuable collection, . . . not 
just propaganda . . . [but] largely factual 
and descriptive articles, with a great many 
statistical details, on the teaching of lan- 
guages, literature, history, philosophy, 
music, and other fields in the humanities, 
in high schools, universities, and compara- 
ble institutions, in the Soviet Union.” 

Roderick Page Thaler, reviewing the 
number, notes some similarities and con- 
trasts between Western and Russian 
accomplishments in these subjects. He 
points out that one Russian professor’s 
complaint that graduates of a six-year 
foreign language course in secondary 
school are unable to speak a foreign lan- 
guage would be echoed in most places on 
this continent. On the other hand, when 
the same Russian remarks that “The 
demand for foreign literature is so great 
and the number of those studying lan- 
guages so large that any new novel or 
collection of short stories is bought up 
immediately, no matter how large the 
printing,” Professor Thaler comments 
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that this would not be true in this part 
of the world, even of the Russian text 
of Doctor Zhivago. 

The reviewer is particularly impressed 
by the seriousness with which the studies 
are approached and by the sheer amount of 
time and money spent on the humanities 
in Russia. One special circumstance is 
that all university students are on scholar- 
ships, and they are dropped from the 
university if they do not keep up. Another 
is that for instructors research is manda- 
tory — “publish or perish” — and is an 
important factor in the outcome of exami- 
nations to which university lecturers must 
submit every five years. 

Professor Thaler says that these scholars 
frankly recognize “the strong presence of 
Communist ideology.” As an example, 
the commentator on music explains: “The 
young musicans are taught to take the 
most strong exception to formalistic in- 
novations, to all anti-realistic, reactionary, 
and anti-popular trends in music and 
musical performance.” (Perhaps such 
teaching is ineffective, for this summer 
two young Negro musicians, graduates of 
the Philadelphia Musical Academy and 
the Yale Music School, were welcomed and 
applauded at the Tchaikovsky Conserva- 
tory in an American jazz performance — 
the first permitted in Moscow.) 

Several of the Soviet scholars express an 
earnest desire for increasing cultural con- 
tacts and exchanges between Russian and 
Western teachers. 

(The Bulletin of the Humanities As- 
sociation of Canada, January, 1959.) 


e “AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS: 
Tuer Pouitics anp Stratus” 


This article by Seymour Martin Lipset 
in the summer, 1959, number of Daedalus 
is in some respects a reprise of “The Fuss 
about Eggheads,” Encounter, April, 1957, 
which was reported here two years ago. 
But in the present elaborations, Mr. Martin 
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goes far beyond his former efforts in 
demonstrating that American intellectuals 
are deluded in what Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., calls their “self-denigratory passion.” 
In one of the five commentaries on the 
article published with it, Mr. Schlesinger 
criticizes the bases of Mr. Lipset’s argu- 
ment that “despite the conviction of the 
intellectual that no one loves him, in fact 
the American people think he is wonder- 
ful.” 

The argument is essentially based on 
two public opinion polls. Mr. Schles- 
inger says: “All these polls prove, so far 
as I can see, is that people in 1947 and 
1950 thought they thought well of the 
intellectual occupations, or that they 
thought they ought to think well of the 
intellectual occupations.” He believes 
that indirect evidence may be more valid, 
that the image of the intellectual in the 
mass media should be considered. “He 
is customarily shown as ineffectual, im- 
practical, fussy, and comic; or else as 


decadent, affected, and sinister.” I can help 
Mr. Lipset answer that point by asking 
whether the mass media don’t normally 
deal in stereotypes of most occupations, 
and whether the plumber and the politi- 
cian might not complain as loudly at 
their images projected by television and 


comic strips. And, therefore, whether 
images in the mass media really mirror 
the opinion of the public any more than 
the polls do. 

More significant here than the argument 
about the intellectual’s status is the analysis 
of his liberal stand in politics, its history 
and its reasons. Also challenging is the 
suggestion that liberalism has been a not 
altogether wholesome conformity among 
intellectuals and that “. . . the liberal con- 
sensus within the academic community has 
served to intimidate conservatives much 
more than outside prying and criticism 
have inhibited those left-of-center.” The 
essay ends with the presentation of evi- 
dence that there is now, in process, a break- 
down of “the liberal syndrome.” 

Finally, and as a sort of supplement to 
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“A Report on American Culture,” here 
are some statistics from Mr. Lipset. He 
says: “It is true that the average American 
intellectual has less direct contact with 
other sections of the elite, particularly with 
me.. who wield political power, than does 
the average European intellectual. Why 
is this true? The fact is that there are, 
in absolute as well as proportionate terms, 
more intellectuals in America, and they are 
more widely dispersed geographically than 
in any other country. . . . In this country 
there are more than fifteen hundred col- 
leges and universities, while Great Britain 
has about fifteen, West Germany less than 
twenty, Norway one, Denmark two, Swe- 
den four. In the United States, the Boston 
area has about 9,000 teachers of college 
and university rank, and the northern 
California area of which San Francisco is 
the center has 14,000. In Greater New 
York City alone there are well over 20,000 
persons teaching in about forty institutions 
of higher learning.” 

These figures seem to bear out the re- 
mark quoted from Irving Kristol, “In the 
US., the political people are in Washing- 
ton, the publishing and theatre people in 
New York, the movie people in Los An- 
geles, while the professors and the press 
are everywhere.” 


* * * 
© For Wrirers 


The University of Nebraska Press an- 
nounces that beginning in 1960 it will 
publish one or more volumes of poetry 
a year in a new series which has been 
named the “First-Book Poetry Series.” 
Manuscripts will be selected by an edi- 
torial board consisting of Karl Shapiro, 
Bernice Slote, and James E. Miller, Jr. 
The title of the first work will be an- 
nounced October 1, 1959, and it will ap- 
pear early in 1960. 

In considering manuscripts for accept- 
ance, the editors will look for emphasis on 
the American feeling for life, as shown in 
writers like Whitman, Thoreau, Emerson, 
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Mark Twain, Hart Crane, and William 
Carlos Williams. The stipulations for 
acceptance are as follows: the volume must 
be the first poetry collection of the author; 
previous publication in magazines or an- 
thologies is desirable, and should be in- 
dicated in the manuscript; the author must 
be a citizen of the United States; there 
are no restrictions on form, subject, or 
length. Manuscripts, with return postage 
should be addressed to The First-Book 
Poetry Series, University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


¢ The Harper Prize Novel Contest for 
1960, with an award of $10,000, is now 
open. Judges are Saul Bellow, John K. 
Hutchens, and Eudora Welty. The con- 
test is designed to give recognition to a 
work of outstanding merit in the field 
of fiction, with substantial financial reward 
and special publicity and promotion. The 
publishers hope that the award may give 
encouragement to a new and perhaps 
unknown author, although the rules do 
not exclude the work of authors who 
have had previous novels published. The 
contest closes June 1, 1960. Manuscripts 
and letters about the contest should be 
addressed: Harper Prize Novel Contest, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


¢ ACLS Awarps For 1960-61 


The American Council of Learned 
Societies has announced deadlines for the 
receipt of applications under its several 
programs for tenure during 1960-61. 
September 15, 1959, is the final date for 
scholars in the humanities to apply for 
the research fellowships, which carry 
stipends not to exceed $7,000 and are 
awarded to Ph.D’s under forty-five years 
of age. The purpose of the fellowship is 
to provide a year’s free time in which a 
scholar can complete a research project 
or undertake intensive study toward in- 
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creased competence in his own field or 
a related one. 

Competitions for grants-in-aid have two 
closing dates: October 15, 1959, and 
February 15, 1960. With stipends of 
$2,000, these grants are intended to aid 
humanistic research in progress by pro- 
viding funds for research materials, cler- 
ical services, necessary travel, and possibly 
relief from summer teaching. Applicants 
should have the Ph.D. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing ACLS Fellowship Program, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


© MonocraPH Prizes 


The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences has announced its intention to 
award annually three prizes of $1,000 each 
to the authors of especially meritorious 
unpublished monographs — scholarly con- 
tributions too long for journal articles and 
too specialized or too short for books. 
Authors will make their own publication 
arrangements. Final date in 1959 for 
receipt of manuscripts in the three fields 
— humanities, social sciences, physical and 
biological sciences —is October 1. Full 
details may be secured from the Com- 
mittee on Monograph Prizes, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 New- 
ton Street, Brookline Station, Boston 46. 


© New Journats 


Two of the newest magazines are simi- 
lar in approach, using mostly critical 
rather than creative writing, but quite 
different in scope and content. Criticism: 
A Quarterly for Literature and the Arts 
began publication at Wayne State Univer- 
sity with the winter, 1959, number. The 
editor is Herbert M. Schueller. “Criticism 
is designed to advance the study of 
literature and the other arts; it is a me- 
dium for the scholarly explication and 
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evaluation of artists and their works. For- 
mal aesthetics and the more technical 
studies in philology and linguistics are 
not within its scope. It will examine the 
arts and literatures of all periods and na- 
tions, either individually or in their inter- 
relationships, and critical theory regarding 
them.” A feature of the first two num- 
bers is a two-part essay by René Wellek, 
“Hippolyte Taine’s Literary Theory and 
Criticism.” Among other essays in the 
spring number under review are “Music 
and Its Relation to Other Arts,” by Joyce 
Michell, University of Pennsylvania, and 
“Ruskin and Burckhardt in Venice,’ by 
John F. Mills, Rollins College. Particularly 
stimulating is Richard Foster’s “Criticism 
as Poetry,” in which the thesis is “the 
ironic phenomenon of our traditionalist- 
orthodoxist New Critics as spokesmen in 
spite of themselves for a literary viewpoint 
that is unmistakably romantic in kind, 
and that looks toward a virtual ‘mystique’ 
of Poetry.” Reviews of books of literary 
criticism and art theory are included. 
Subscriptions, $6.00 a year, should be 
sent to Wayne State University Press, 
Detroit 2. Manuscripts, which are invited, 
should be addressed to the Editor, Depart- 
ment of English, Wayne State. 


© The Critical Quarterly is the new 
Anglo-American literary journal which 
“stands heir to Scrutiny.” Its American 
advisors are Meyer Abrams, Saul Bellow, 
R. P. Blackmur, Francis Fergusson, Louis 
Marts, Herbert Muller, Bernard Schilling, 
Williard Thorp, and Robert Heilman. 
Published in England, where it is edited 
by C. B. Cox and A. E. Dyson with the 


assistance of an American editor, R. J. 


Kaufmann, CQ appeared in the spring, 
with a provocative foreword (part of 
which is quoted at the head of the 
column.) 
twentieth 


“Our particular interest is in 
century literature — British, 
American, and European — and this, be- 
cause contemporary writers inevitably set 
us the greatest critical challenge. For one 
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thing, the human situation they respond 
to is our own situation, and they can offer 
certain insights not to be found in the 
literature of the past; for another, in chart- 
ing new territory they deprive us of 
traditional and familiar judgments, and 
throw us back inescapably on our own 
experience, our own sense of what is true 
and valuable... . At the same time, we 
are naturally concerned to keep alive dis- 
cussion about the major writers of the 
past. Even the greatest of these cannot 
be taken for granted, and are living in- 
fluences only if we explore, and re-explore 
them in the light of our own interests, 
insights and needs. Articles on all major 
writers will always be welcome. . . .” The 
editors solicit manuscripts “written in a 
lucid, purposive critical prose on appro- 
priate subjects.” They also say: “We 
welcome new poems too. Our aim is to 
help the teacher of literature do his job 
better and care about it more.” 
Fulfillment of that aim is demonstrated 
in the first number by a two-part sympo- 
sium, “Why Teach Literature?” Short 
features deal with William Empson and 
Philip Larkin. Great writers of the past 
appear in essays on Hamlet criticism and 
Chaucer’s Prologue. The “Since 1950” 
pieces are both by Raymond Williams, 
Oxford: “Dylan Thomas’s Play for Voices” 
and “The Realism of Arthur Miller.” 
Book reviews are included (and it is inter- 
esting to receive a delayed — and dissent- 
ing — British note on Salinger upon the 
publication of The Catcher in the Penguin 
series.) In the origin of both the litera- 
ture treated and the contributors, the 
journal is so far heavily weighted upon 
the Anglo-side. Certainly its British 
writers have been able to furnish the 
desired “lucid, purposive” prose. But as 
refreshingly graceful as any of theirs is 
the contribution of the American editor, 
R. J. Kaufmann, in the penetrating study, 
“The Critic as Custodian of Sanity: Ed- 
mund Wilson.” In this country, sub- 
scriptions, $2.50 a year, and manuscripts 
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should be sent to: American Editor, The 
Critical Quarterly, University of Rochester, 
Rochester 20, New York. 


¢ As if to counterbalance the critical 
emphasis of the journals noted above, two 
new magazines devoted to creative writing 
have recently appeared. The Fifties is 
“dedicated to the work of the younger 
generation of American poets.” William 
Duffy and Robert Bly, its editors, say: 
“Since we believe that American poetry 
is too isolated today, this magazine also 
takes as its responsibility the regular pub- 
lication of careful and clear translations 
. and the original poems are printed 
facing the translations. We will include 
not only the older poets such as Juan 
Ramon Jimenez and Gottfried Benn, but 
also poets still in their thirties, such as 
Mirko Tuma of Czechoslovakia, Paal 
Brekke of Norway, and Carlos Bousofio 
of Spain. . . . Our main purpose is the 
publication of the work of the new gen- 
eration of American poets... . In each 
issue we also publish studies of the work 
of the younger poets. This series has 
included or will include essays on the 
work of Louis Simpson, Robert Creeley, 
Denise Levertov, Donald Hall, W. S. 
Merwin, W. D. Snodgrass, John Logan, 
James Wright, Gary Snyder, and others. 
. . ” For subscriptions, $2.00 a year, 
abilities The Fifties, Briarwood Hill, Pine 
Island, Minnesota. 


© Contemporary Fiction, which despite 
the title prints poems, plays, essays, book 
reviews, and drawings as well as stories, 
appeared first in the autumn of 1958. 
One is tempted to sum it up by quoting 
from a letter which the editors bravely 


printed in the second number: “What we 
have in Contemporary Fiction is paper 
that is too stiff, a layout that contains too 
much solid black in the manner of revolu- 
tionary booklets being produced in Cuban 
mountain hide-outs, and stories that are 
not contemporary at all but are re-distilled 
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unused scripts from the files of Womans 
Afternoon and Ladies Home Journey.” 
But in fairness one should also quote the 
editors’ foreword: “Our purpose is to 
bridge the gap between the general maga- 
zines and the strict literary quarterlies. 
We are attempting, simply, to offer you, 
our reader, a wide range of quality fiction, 
and entertaining, as well as educational 
feature articles embracing the related arts.” 
In the first two numbers there are some 
distinguished stories—I liked “Virgin 
Isle” by Marcia Murray and “The Patience 
of Eulie Mae” by Lillian Proctor — almost 
submerged by a mishmash of slick fiction 
and interviews with movie stars. But the 
magazine is good-looking and entertain- 
ing in its variety. Perhaps with time it 
will achieve more selectivity. Subscrip- 
tions, $3.00 a year, should be sent to 
Contemporary Fiction, Box 1323, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


* Not a new magazine, but the merging 
of a new with an old one, is described in 
an announcement from the West Coast. 
With its third issue (July, 1959), Contact: 
the San Francisco Journal of New Writing, 
Art, and Ideas has incorporated Western 
Review. Ray B. West, editor of Western 
Review, has joined Contact as an advisory 
editor. “We couldn’t be more pleased,” 
William H. Ryan, publisher of Contact, 
said. “There is no other literary journal 
in the country that could bring a heritage 
so suitable to incorporation into the new 
Contact. The whole staff has a deep ad- 
miration and respect for what Ray West 
and the Review mean to American writers 
and readers.” The acquisition of Western 
Review’s subscription list should provide a 
substantial footing for the new journal. 
And the combination of “the oldest Amer- 
ican literary magazine with continuous 
publication under the same editor with the 
newest magazine of its kind in the coun- 
try” should promote exciting developments 
in American creative writing. Address 
Contact, 751 Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif. 

















